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HE Rev. C. SWYNNERTON, F.S.A., now 
writing of the oe ge Knightly Families Whitmore of Whitmore, 
Burgilon, 0 or B f Whichmore and Newcastle, bp of 
i "Sugual of Sugual, Peshal of Peshal (or Pershall), 
mite of Clayton Griffin, all in co. Staff., desires INFORMATION 
from Charters and Court Rolls or other authentic information relating 
Plantagenet era only.—Address Grinpiiy, 55, ‘liament- 
street, 8. W. 


RC MB. CYRIL BEDE’S LECTURES for SEASON 
wt a. (2) BYRON. 100 splendid Lime-Light 
is an orator of marked ab lities.”’. —aeaees. 
For fine ae 1, Mount Pleasant-road, Stroud Green, N 


A GENTLEMAN, for many years resident in 


Paris as Correspondent for En rs, with thoro 
knowledge of German , desires ENGA' EMENT Ton The P PRESS. Would 
maderate Transia 











Translations.—Address J. B. L., 65, Fleet-street, E.C. 


7 ITERARY MAN seeks EMPLOYMENT. Varied 
L's nee Reviews, perewies and Zoeperation for Press, 
Seareheyy oe: oe: Or as Secre Correspondent. 

Shorthand, eet. and Social and Po! tical Subjects.— 
ae, care of J. W. Vickers, 5, Nicholas-lane, E. 


GEBIAL STORY.—WANTED, a SERIAL, about 
were, Stee interesting. Rejected MSS. returned. 
UL, 379, Strand, W.C. 
ee .—In consequence of a recent 
death a PARTNER is REQUIRED in very old-established Print- 
ni Works. G connexion and 
icitors, Driffield, Yorks. 











g, and Hand-Pai: 
PRs wing ra Jenninos & Co., 


T° PUBLISHERS.—WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
WORKING SHARE in small PUBLISHING BUSINESS, capable 
of development. Raceemene ie considérabJe technical experience and 
literary ity.—Write to W. A. iid Sg of Gould’s Advertising 
Offices, 54, New ‘Oxtord-street, London, W. 


A CAPABLE LADY desires an ENGAGEMENT 
as COMPANION, egies egg or any position of trust 
Accustomed to travel ; good reader.— Address T., care of Clarke & Hodg- 
son, Booksellers, Leicester. 








A GERMAN PROFESSOR (Dezrees with Honours 
ish cue ) RECEIVES TWO or THREE YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN os ARDE: Preparation for University and other 
minations. ‘Gombontebte home ; bracing air; Yorkshire, near Public 
and Technical Schools. English, French, German spoken. References : 
sone . a, Germany, Belgium.—M. A., care of Mr. C. A. Mays, 12, George- 


A PROFESSOR in the University of Jena and 

Master in the Gymnasium is prepared to RECEIVE in his 
house ONE or TWO KOYS intending» to attend the Gymnasium.— 
Personal interview at Dr. Covrrann’s, 7, Maitland Park, Haverstock- 
hill, London, from September 3 to 9. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

fillin about Eighteen V: ies on 1 be 

held on the 6th SEPTEMBER NEX'T.—For information apoly to the 
Bursar, St. Paul's School, West Kensington, V 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5, Fitzroy-street, W.), 
y- , Br 7, London, N.W. 
A full COURSE of bay aay eed in PPimcite of 7 for the Rosebelige 
" Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
* Sonsten team 7 become poem F ~ Hi her Certifi f 
hers are also pre for the er Ce! cate 0 
the National Froebel Union Junior Students are prepared for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 
roan — offered in all Divisions. College Year begins Septem- 
‘Address eerecteas, the Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury- 
Brondesbury, N.W. “i . ti — 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly- 
Sane ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES for Resident and 


Jal feniatey 
Central stry for Teachers, ‘5, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
LECTURES on ZOOLOGY.—The Generat Course of Lectures on 























Zoology, aOR Nao oan WELDON, M.A. F.R.S., will commence on 
“— Y, October 4th, at 1 p.m. 

A § cca Cou urse of Six Lectures, ‘On the Statistics of Animal 
Variation,’ be be given on TUESDAYS, at 3 Sid commencing 





DEALER in RARE BOOKS desires to meet 
with a well-educated, intelligent, gentlemanly ASSISTANT. 
Py for experience not indispen: sable, but a he A for literature and 


shes qualications, toc. B.A, care of Mr rm 43, Heath-street, 
Hampstead, N. W. 


pLyMours PROPRIETARY LIBRARY.— 
LIBRARIAN WANTED. Duties to commence November 1 next. 
Salary 100. per annum.—Further “yee 


from 
OOKING ROWE, Hon. Sec. 
Proprietary and Cottonian Libraries, 
Cornwall-street, Plymouth. 


ARISH of ST. SAVIOUR, SOUTHWARK. 


The epee gerne for the Public ag are are somes to receive 
applications for the aged of LIBRARIAN f who have had 
practical experience in the organization and work of a Public Library, 
ata salary of 1207. per annum, in by yearly increments of 10/. 
od ioe annum, aoe ther with coals, gas, and apartments when the 

are 0 

Ea. oo appointed must give his whole time to the duties, which 

ag arranged, and will include the duties of Clerk to the 


“ipaeation, ‘stating age, qualifications, past and present occupation, 
oi tnree testimonials of recent date, must be delivered at pt arr rad 
bot later tt than Monday, August 28th. 
Canvassing by or on behalf of A candidate will oamae 

RY © agar lerk ae tem.). 
32, Borough High-street, Southwark, S.E. 


WELL-KNOWN ARTIST and TEACHER can 
give a Series of PRIVATE LESSONS in Line, Tone, and Colour. 
~Address care of Lrsrary (Farmer’s), 1, Edwardes-terrace, Kensington. 


R J. AUMONIER, B.I., can ARRANGE with 
GENTLEMAN N wishing to STUDY ADVANCED LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING from NATU n-road, , Sussex. 


RT TEACHER wants ENGAGEMENT. Cer- 
1, et Terk. Soe one of the London centres.— 


eet of GERMAN (the net Lite- 
Bat and Histery) is OPEN to an APPOINTMENT in or near 

plinarian; very successful for all Exami- 
ears’ experience.—Address Puttovocisr, 10, *Hosel ‘ord- 
ensington Park, London. 


ERMANY.—CLASSICAL MASTER (Resident) 
pA a antae for — fern in and Fre ty fs parentage = 
EB ere te yaa enc rs.—Apply 


BANGOR WOMEN'S HOSTEL COMPANY, 


The new Hostel in Upper paeneg ‘tor Women Students x the 
Gareraty College of Nowh Wales, will be OPEN in etna BER 
under @ manareme ent of Miss Mary Maude, who ioe ap- 
Lm by the College Lady Superintendent of all the wou n studente 
For information apply to 

mie MA ea 

versity Col Ba: 

The _The College Entrance Scholarship Examination commences on Sept. i 19. 


ot MODERN EDUCATION for 
































, ‘West’ 











Prospectus on appli- 





—A Syllabus of these Lectures is being 
be Detained 9 the Office of bea ae e ot the mid le oot Oct 
ORSB URGH, M.A., } noe retary. 


[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON 





LONDON. 


The weed of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOB 2. ees Lecture at 4 p.m., by Mr. BILTON 
POLLARD, BS. F.R.C.S 

The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS ‘will 
COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 26. 

ee Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of 800/. are awarded 
annually. 

In_ University College aw ital about 3,000 In-Patients*and 35,000 
Out-Patients are treated during the year. Thirty-six iy, ae 
eighteen being resident, as ene House-Physician tric 
Assistant, &c., are filled up by competition during the year, and these 
as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, are open to Students"of the 
Hospital without extra fee.—Prospectuses, with full information as to 
Cc , Prizes, &c., may - OTIS from thi =) oo Gomerstrect, 

A. H. HORSLEY. FR, 
¥. M. HORSBURGH, s A. ‘Someta = 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
\HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-THIRD SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
opens OCTOBER 2. .The TWENTIETH SESSION of the DEPART- 
ENT of SCIENCE, TECHNO rY, and ARTS begins OCTOBER 3 
The ae arts, ny for Ra: Commerce, and University 

e' 


nce, “ant 
cal.) Engi 





eering, and 
Wee in; fiheds, ehouse, and Printing Kooms, will be open daily for 
ractical Wor Dr ! . 4 ae 


The following Prospectuses may be had a from the Recisrrar :— 
1) Bor Regular Day Studen' 
2) For Ostia Heulture realy Students. 
— . 
pis edicat Sta 
A Hall of _ABM of Be for College Dtatente has been established” 


M4208 N COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT of DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS DEPARTMENT. 
The Council invite oes, on or before the 9th day of September, 


1893, for the above appoin 
The duties of the will C on October 2nd, 1893. 
Particulars of the arent, conditions, and duties will be forwarded on 
ication to the undersigned, to whom nt nee as for the 
sppointment should be sent. GEO. LEY, Secretary. 


ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
(With QUEEN'S FACULTY of MEDICINE). 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Principal—Professor R. 8. HEATH, M.A. D.Sc. 
SESSION 1893-94. 


The SESSION will Lrg ad on MONDAY, October 2nd. 
EPB, Esq., Litt.D. M.P., Beeius Professor of iene in the 
Universit of ‘cambios will distribute the Prizes and deliver an 
Address at a Public Meeting in the College. on Monday, 
beta 


COMPLETE CO COURSES of INSTRUCTTION are provided for the 
Examinations in Arts and Science and the Preliminary ope 








REMOVAL of the OFFICES of - che 
ATHENZUM.—The Crown having acqu 
Nos, 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, KOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


K iNe@’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The College is close to the Tem ee Station of the District Railway. 

The College provides the usual education of a University for Young 
Men in Theology, cry Science, Engineering. Electricity, and Medicine. 

It has also a School of Fine Art, and a Department for the preparation 
of Candidates for the Civil Service. 

Non-Matriculated Students can attend Lectures on any particular 
subject, and Leyak are Evening Classes for Students otherwise 
en ro e day. 

The School for Boys under Sixteen has Three Divisions—Classica!, 
h Sent am ial 


a 
The several DEPARTMENTS will REOPEN ;— 











FACULTY of THEOLOGY. On THURSDAY, October 5, 
FACULTY of ARTS. = New Students admitted 
FACULTY of SCIENCE. ae ng y. 
DE EPARTMENT Of EVENING eee Ld er 
° 
CLASSES. MONDAY, October 9. 
The SCHOOL. WEDNESDAY, September 20. 


The Prospectus of any Faculty can be obtained without cost from 
the College Office or by post. Separate Syllabuses of the Arts, Science, 

Medicine, and Evening Class —— are also e blished, price 23d. 
each by post. . W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


‘HE DURHAM COLLEGE. 7 SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TY 
The President and Council of the above xe, College. are roe 
receive applications i the PROFESSORSHI THE ICS and 
the LECTURESHIP in bape ee ae Sec through the resigna- 


tions of Principal Garnett and Mr. C. H. mgs 
md of the Professor of Mathemat cs is a fixed sum of 300/., 








e sti 
together ‘gp Som} third of all the Fees of the Classes in his Depart: 
ment, the College g za of per 
annum. 


The stipend of the Lecturer in Mathematics is fixed at 150. per annum. 

The duties of both — d begin in the last week in —— but, if 
absolutely necessary, gements oy be made liberate the 
Professor of Mathersatics enn Christm: 

No arrangements have yet gener for filling the office of Prin- 
cipal, which may be held in coujunction with any of the Professorships 
*— Col lege. Ht ad 


d by r 
forwarded to the weaanaeees not = than es 9. 
H. F. STOCKDALE, Secretary. 


S!: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION will Shain a = MONDAY, October 2nd, 1893. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the collegiate re; tions. 
For further particulars apply personally or by letter to the WarpEex 
a: the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the Subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd, and 
continue till July, 1894. 

Fee for the whole Course. 18/. 18s., or 16/. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital; or 5/. 5s. each for Single Subjects. 

‘There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further ereeers apply to the Warven of the College, St 
Vee inet 's Hospital, London, E.C. 

md book forwarded on application. 





must te 











‘T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

FOUR pier ype and ONE EXHIBITION, respectiveiy —— 
1501., 751., 75L., 201. each, tenable for One Year, will be CO: 
PETED FOR ey SEPTEMB ER, 1893, — One Senior Open Scholarship 
of the value of 751. will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in Physics and ae One Senior Open Scholae of the 
value of 75l. will © the bes (if 0} 
merit) in Biology and Physio! ology 

Candidates for these Scholars ips must be under Twenty-five Years 
of age, and must not —- entered to the Medical and parglcal Practice 
cf Tain Medical School. 

JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP “= feat se value 150/., and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 50i., 





awarded to the best Candidates under Teen Years “of (if of 
sufficient merit) in Physics, Chemistry, _ ology, and Vegetable 
Biology. The questions for the Scholarship of 1501. will be of ame the 


range required for aaaes in the London University mary 
ion those for the eet Scientific Exhi- 





various 
tific (M. B.) Examination of the University of London ; for 
Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering ; and for those: who dative 
obtain an uaintance with some branch of Applied Science. 
Students shes however, attend any Class or combination of Classes. 
(There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus, containing full 
fe hen pg ad) by Messrs. Cornish, New-street, Birmingham, 
y .) 
ares Syllabus of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full 
information as to the various Lecture and Laboratory Conn Lecture 
and Hours, Fees, E and other 8, &c., is 
published by Messrs. Cornish, New-street, Birmingham, price 6d. ‘by 


Further information may be obtained on application to 
GhO. H H MORLEY, retary and Registrar. 








bition will be of about the aan e of the Pass questions in that Examina- 
tion. The JEAFFRESON er 1BITION, ue 201., will be com; —— 
for at the same time. ‘The subjects o Examination are seen, he- 
matics, and any one of the three following Languages—Greek, French, 
and German. 

The Classical Subjects are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1893. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 

he ion Ro: Examination for these Scholarships 

will be held on September 26% 

For particulars, ap) enleen inny be mad le, personally or A letter, to 
the Wanrpen or THE Gottrcg, St. rtholomew's Hospital, E. 
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S': MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Paddington, W. 

The WINTER SESSION begins on OCTOBER 2nd, with an Intro- 
ductory Address at 4 p.m. by Mr. J. E. LANE, FRCS. The ANNUAL 
DINNER will be held on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, at the Mé¢tropole, 
Mr. H. W. PAGE, F.R.C.S8., in the Chair. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of 1051, Five* = 52/. 10s., will be awarded by Examination on 
September 25th and 26 

(* Two of which —"y “specially open to Students from Oxford and 
Cambridge. } 

Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given by Com- 
petition at the end of each year, and there are, moreover, annually 
Sixteen Resident Medical and Surgical Appointments in the Hospital, 
— to Students without expense or charge. There is daily Clinical 

eaching by the gee and Surgeons. Frequent Classes are also 
held by the Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors. The School pro- 
vides complete preparation for the higher Examinations and Degrees of 
the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35, Westbourne- 
terrace, W. Terms may be had = agama to the Warden, E. W. 
Rovexton, M.D. and B.8.Lond., F.R.C.S. 

H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES last December laid the Foundation 


Stone of 
THE CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 
The New Buildings will contain 
(1) A NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(2) He NG-IN WARDS, for the Reception of Lying-in Women as 


In-Patie 

(3) A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for Medical Officers and Students 
‘The latter will then be close en their work and more directly under the 
influence of the Medical Schoc 

4 ADDITIONAL SPECI: 17 WARDS. 

‘orang Lge ME. 

This will 00 beds to the Hospital, making 381 in all, at an 
estimated cost f 100,00 

The privet may ne had on application to Mr. F. H. Mappen, the 


School Secretary 
G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


S*: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8. W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, October 2nd, 
when an Introductory Address in commemoration of the Centenary of 
John Hunter will be delivered by Mr. TIMOTHY HOLMES, F.R.C.S., 
at4 pm 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 


Competition in October :— 
1. A Scholarship, valued 1451, for the Sons of Medical Men who have 


entered the School as bond fide first-year Students during the current 





year. 
2. Two Scholarships, each of 501., open to all Students who have com- 
5g their Medical Studies not earlier than May, 1893. 

Two Scholarships, valued 85/.. for Students who, having been signed 
a. for or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd 
M.B., have entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :—The 
William Brown 100/. Exhibition; the William Brown 40/1. Exhibition ; 
the srtssectagecte feng in Medicine, value 321 ; the Krackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value 3: the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value 18] ; the 
Johnson Prize in Solnen. value 101. 10s. i = Treasurer's Prize. value 
101. 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for second, and third year 
Students, of 101. 10s. each; the Brodie Prive in Surgery ; the Acland 
Prize in the 'Th E Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke's 
Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the four House Physicianships 
and four House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, 
and are open to the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Presserships and all the minor appointments are given 
without extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of Thor and board and lodging, are 
awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical Schoo] Com- 
mittee. 

Pr ospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

ISAMBARD OWEN, M.D., Dean. 











YPE-WRITING. — Manuscripts Copied, Home 
Work. Terms, ld. per folio (72 words), or 5,000 words and over, 
1s. per thousand.—Miss Nicurincat, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 





([TXEE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GiappINe, 
243, South Lambeth-road, 8. W. 


VYPE-WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 
MACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 
on HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on terms to suit purchasers. 
Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. Remingtons, 
Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, Kar-locks, Fitch, &c., from 8/. MS. Copied 
with accuracy and a7 at lowest rates. Highest references. Illus- 
trated Catalogue Taytor, Manager, National Type-Writer 
Exchange, 74, iamecen! Jane (Holborn end). 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 

e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
— prices. pecial terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
ufacturers, &c., on application. 











Tae AUTOTYPE FINE - ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON 


is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 
Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON.! LOUVRE, PARIS. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. | ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN. 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE. | HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG 
PITTI, FLORENCE. | PRADO, MADRID. 
a of FINE ARTS, FLO-! VATICAN, ROME, 


HAARLEM. 


AMSTERDAM. | 
| FRANKFORT. 


The HAGUE. 


THE PARIS SALONS. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY MILLET, COROT, ROUSSEAU, 
DAUBIGNY, BASTIEN LEPAGE, AND MESDAG. 


Albums of Reference to the various Galleries are wsiddenprhs are easily 
looked over, and are of great interest to Lovers of 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of sanaiiakes ‘seen 
and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES, suitable for HALL, 
LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, BOUDOITR, &e. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE of 184 pages, with Illus- 
trated Supplement, containing nearly Seventy Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, post free, One Shilling. 

New pamphlet, ‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 


application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London, 





N UDIE’S 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


met B. 
Ta 


Sales bp Anetion 


Selections from Two Private Libraries—4,000 V trom 
West-End Circulating Library — Book- Shelves take Fit 
tings, §c. 
A Gee HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
~ their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., WEDNESDAY 
and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELL ANDO 
BOOKS, pe Ba Bs Roberts's Holy Land, 2 vols. folio—Garran’s Ai ng 
lian Auas, 3 vols. (pub. 161. }—Speight’s Chaucer— bridge Shakes” 
yg ep lg Works, 8 be —Allibone’s Dictionary of A 
3 vols.—Max Miiller’s Chips, 4 vols.—Jowett’s Plato, 4 vols, —Burke' 
Commoners, 4 vols.—Giliow’s English Catholics, 3 vols. —Gi : 
History of the Jews, 5 vols.—S er’s Commentary, 11 vols.—Collins: 
Peerage, 9 vols.—Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Painting in Italy, 2 vols. 
Strickland’s Queens of aoe way 8 vols.—4,000 vols. of Novels by 
Popular Authors—Autographs, &c. Also (by order of Mr. Ww. 
Reeves) the Book-Shelving ey Trade Fittings at No. 196, Strand, Wc 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 
Scientific and Photographic Apparatus, §c, 
ME..!: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
s Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- len, on FRE 
AX, Avgunt $8 at haltpast 19 oclock Weleseey. ee 
jlasses—Barometers—and Miscellaneous Property. “y oe and Hate 


On view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of fale. Catalogues had, 








OOKS WANTED EVE®Y WEEK. —See the 

Lists of Hundreds of Books Wanted advertised for every week 

in the PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD, 

(Established 1837.) Price 1jd. weekly.—Office: St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter-lane, London. 


BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY, Limtrep, 
Part LII. (1 JULY) al “The INDEX LIBRARY.” 


Contents :—Calendars of (1) ive Court of Canterbury Wills: 
(2) Gloucestershire Wills ; . Lich tield Peculia rs and Index; (4) 
S bstracts of Gl shire I p.m. ; and (5) London Togul 


sitiones p.m. 
Part LIII. on September 1. 
Subscription, 1/. 1s. per annum.—Apply to the Hon. Sec., bs A. Far, 
172, E¢mund-street, Birmingham; or to the Agent, Mr. C. J. Cuaax, 
4, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. 

















MUDIE'S — LIBRARY. 


Books can be hi dat ti of ribers in London 
by the oteng Goonaee 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues cf English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 


Pp at: 


Prosp and Cl 








MUDIEB’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices: 
241, Brompton-road; and 48, Queen en E.C. 
(Mansion idouse End 








Catalogues. 
‘IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, P iz, Rowlandson, &c. The largest 
and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


YOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
Prom agua oc mma 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 








HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably rep resented. Proposed A ments, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined = behalf of Authors. M™ . placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Twenty-fi e years’ 
— experience in all kinds of Publishing and Kook Producing. 
‘onsultation free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 
application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ — 1, Paternoster-row. 











MITCHELL & CO., Agents for t the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 


LD G&G i 8 & a» Dt Ve .Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 

CATALOGUE of RECENT PURCHASES (No. 75) 

NOW READY, post free, €d. 

29, New Bond-street, London, W. 








de PRIVATE COLLECTORS and DEALERS.— 

An interesting COLLECTION of the OLD MASTER ENGRAVERS 
TO BE SOLD, en bloc, by Private ‘Treaty Address A. B., care of J. W. 
Rhodes, Architect, 7, Mitre. ss oe ty EC. 








of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


[RYSStMENT for 1,0002, a Bare opportunity, 
through exceptional circumstances. to INVEST 1,000]. in a 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL MUSIC BUSINESS. Premises rent free, 
in good thoroughfare, and Advertiser's name, connexion, and ex- 
perience second to none in London. 20 per cent. per annum easily 
earned.—Address W. B., 2, Prince’s Mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.. 
PRINTED and PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square, 4, Bolt- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C., are prepared to undertake the Printing and 
Publishing of first-class Newspapers, M nes, Kooks, Catalogues, 
Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association. Minutes of Evidence, 
a n the best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest improvements 
in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign 
Type, and they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the 
premises for Editorial Oftices, free. Advertising and Publishing Depart 
ments conducted. Telephone, 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 


ICTURE RE PARATION or CLEANING 
effected with 7 rd to safe and cautious treatment, 
AINE THOMPSON, 











a three m 





MASNIFICENT PICTURE GALLERIES in 

best part of West-End TO BE LET for occasional use, together 
with a permanent Office attached.—Apply, by letter, to S., Anderson’s 
Advertising Agency, 14, Cockspur-street, London, 8. W. 





PUBLICATION 8 of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. 


TRANSACTIONS, Vol. XIII., Part 7, price 12s, 
containing the following ree :—‘On additional Bones of the Dodo 
and other Exti Birds Mauritius obtained by Mr. Théodore 
Sauziér,’ by Sir EDWARD NEWTON, K.C.M.G. C.M.Z.S.,and HANS 
GADOW, Ph.D. F.R.S. With Five Plates.— Deseri ption of a 
remarkable New Sea Urchin of the af acta Cidaris from Mauritius, 

te. 


by F. JEFFREY BELL, M.A. With 
PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, 1893, Part 2, containing the Papers read at the Scien- 


ag Meetings held in March and April last. With 17 Plates. Price 


To “be obtained at the Society’s Office, 3, Hanover-square, W.; or 
through any Bookseller. 


[J 'CtIONARY of MUSIC. By Dr. RIEMANY. 
Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK. art I. (A to Be). 1s. 
“The problem of presenting established facts in a concise and clear 

manner Nes here b aoe brilliantly solved.” 

Completed in Fourteen Parts. 

Augener & Co. 0, Newgate-street, and 1, Foubert’: 8 place, London. 


SIMPLE—CONCISE—HANDY. 
«« Promises to be a real help for the tourists.” 


Just bn ag my profusely illustrated, principally from Photographs, and 
Maps and Plans, 200 pp. crown 8vo. 1s. in pictorial boards, 


BOUT HOLLAND: a Practical Guide for 
Visitors. By GREVILLE E. MATHESON 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Limited. 


W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 

Athenewn.—“ These ag are spirited and stirring ; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ id Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corperal 
John,’ the soldier’s name sort the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially goo jad. ‘Queen Eleanor’ 8 Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are ea well said and eung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have ees: blood in their vee 
Dr. Bennett's on will Bennett's ballads wi 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 

The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 


SONGS for SAILORS. 

reise | Post.—“‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 
Daily News.—“ Very spiri 
Pall Mall Gazette.—** Really admirable.” 
Morning Advertiser.—‘ Sure of a wide popularity.” 
Examiner.—‘‘ Full of incident and ses we expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and tLe that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all and the touches of 
geet he introduces are tees! of the kind that they will relish. 
‘aphic.—*- We may faiily say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
=. of Dibdin 
John Bull.—“ V ery successful.” 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Dr. ‘Bennett’s heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous. There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular w ith the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are design 
Pete edagend ey These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 
Literar ye —‘It seeks to quicken the pulses of our national life. 
It is to those spirit-stirring songs may be sung in all of 
the world u car gallant tars, northand south, eastand west—wherever, 
in short, the Union Jack floats proudly | over the sea. We heartily com- 




















T° LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 

Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting-rooms, Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices; south aspect ; garden on bank of river; perfect 
quiet ; fine view of oren countr: ; facilities for hoocian boat ; speaking 
tube and gas throug! 4 blinds. Rent, for a term, 50/.—Apply O., 10, 
siammeremith terrace, V 


JOURNEMOUTH. —BOARD and RESIDENCE 

in a Private Family. Large modern house, situated among the 
La close to shops and Arcade, and within three minutes’ walk of 
‘jer and Chine Gardens. Terms 5s. per day, or 30s. weekly. No extras 
whatever.—W yzEroca, Sea-road, Boscombe. 








(TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — BOARD and RESI- 


DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close to 


mend Dr. Bennett’s ‘ Songs for Sailors’ to the public at large.” 
Mirror —“ With admirable felicity he we ig national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people 
Leeds Mercury.—‘there is no one nowadays “who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a oular: song- Beane In his yolume of sea songs we 
— the qualities w eh must secure its success.” 

1 Mail.—* Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical poventes. noble 


onjort n this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. ‘This gem deserves 


to be patronized not only by our entire Royal vot fa gy by all our 


Sailors’ Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associati 


Echo — These songs are literally written for caiere, ‘and they are 


precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy. 


Metropolitan.—* ee with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—** Right well done.” 

News of the Wor rid. = There is real poetry in these songs.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 


Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of A2schylus. 








minutes from S.E. Rly. Station. Dry, Savigeensine 





Studio, 41, "operas: -street, Portman- -square, w. 


R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


Chatto & Windu8, Piccadilly. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 
—_——— 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


OTES : Etymology, of Coach—Visit to Stanton Harcourt—Christian 

N ~ Beefeater ”—Maslin Pans—Man of Ross—Wykeham’s Monu- 
ment—" The Willing Mind ”—‘ Three Parts of Medicine ’—Thurtell’s 
Execution. 


QUERIES :—Jeake’s MS. Dia —Addison and Shakspeare—The 
— “ Three-decker "— Lowy ey ye House ~ Greensuith— 
MA ‘A. Garnett—Dr. Fairman—Impaling ate Baronetcy— 
J. A. Rolls—Manners and Vermen Mottoes— k Wanted— Sir 
John Russell's Post Bag’— W. Malet "Kilmarnock Willow— 
« Weeping Chancel ”—Heraldic—Fraction of the Hide —‘ Whips "— 
Theodosius. 


REPLIES :—The Rebellion of ’98—“Stoat”—Fair Rosamund—Sir T. 
Ropinson Irae ”—Sir C. Vermuyden—“ Dandy '’—Hypatia 
Déesse’—Startling Assertions— Smallbridge, a en re 
graph Persian Poet Khayyam—Sir J. pea: Salzbe' 

“gombreset "—C. Merc; — Shakspeare’s Biography—Books Jun 
Backs to to the Wail" umbelow ’ —" AMOrOUS surious Signet 
_—‘* Hoodlumism ”— Vanishing London —* Jenal ”; “Jannock ” 
ulay on Boswell—Handie Fam ag Saat ‘Every mickle makes a 

muckle »Qur Public Records—William Pont de l’Arche—Habloet. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Cavendish’s ‘Thomas Wolsey, Archbishop of 
York ’"—Foster’s ‘Oxford Men and their Colleges’—Miss Thoyts’s 
‘How to Decipher Old Documents’—Felbermann’s ‘Hungary and 
its People’—‘ The Annual Register.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


LAST WEEKS NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Letters of oe yeas ” — Elizabeth a Mary, 
Queen of Scots—Dairy—) A Pauper's Hoard — Se Biblio- 
graphy—Macaulay on oswell--Orlando and Robert the Brace. 


QUEBIES : :—F. W. Wilkin—Lanimer Festival—Lancashire Pedigrees— 
Tyrrell—Sir E Landseer—Harrijo Family—French V ersesin ‘Waver- 
ley '—Collegiate Church—‘‘ The Dexterous Charivteer ”—Bartolozzi 

—"Litle Wyevyn Soondaye” — Words of Song—Queen Elizabeth's 
Ghost —‘ History of English Poetry’— Sir F. She ep —Sir w. 
Boteler—Lectern at Southwell Minster—Falstaff and ‘ Ppauity 


REPLIES : — ‘‘ Chouse” — Sir Basil Brooke — Motto for Theatrical 
Managers—MS. Translation of eames hes scape a ae be cy 
Priest” — Parr Family — “‘ Ale ‘Torrens—“ Lute o: 
Wisdom ” — ‘‘ Damble ” _ \Gnickesnee 7 Direction for building 
Churches — Aust — Teneriffe — Wroth—Mandragora— Invention of 
Lu cifers —W. Brown, Lord Mayor— National Anthems—‘“ Dilly- 
dall “Lincotn's 1 Inn Fields—‘ Concordance to Shakspeare ’—Abp. 
Tenison — **Skouse””— Member of Parliament— Austrian Flag at 
Acre—Old Rook Su eon Anthony Adams—Washington—Drowned 
Body Located—‘‘ Wederynges.” 
NOTES on BOOKS :—Madan’s ‘ Books in Manuscript ’—Scctt’s ‘Abbot,’ 
Border Edition— Paul’s ‘Ordinary of Scottish Arms ’—‘ Wiltshire 
Notes and Queries,’ No. I.—Black’s ‘ What are Teinds?’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 





THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 5 contains— 


NOTES :—Lincoln’s Inn Fields—‘ Hier yl arte BWiet ieee 
Biography — ‘La Déesse’—Thatched Cottage —‘‘ What price ?”— 
Hypatia—Tithe—Tandem DA O.M. 


QUERIES :—“‘ Dalmahoy ’’— Bewick Blocks—Marshal Junot — “‘ Douil 
lette Pocket-book ”—Buckler’s Hard—Capt. Cormand—High Sherift’s 
Gilt Rod—Lyston Parish Church, Essex—Trances—Name Sought— 
Archdeacon Berens—‘‘ Bell Inn,” Gloucester—Peter de la Roche— 
N. Pocock. we nee Token—Suicides’ Burial—Daubigny’s—St. Peter 
and the Triple iors Wife of Strongbow—Ferreri Family— 
Fair Rosamund—Picture. 


REPLIES :—T. Shadwell — Shak Italian Idiom—R. 
Savage—Saracen Conquest of a See ee Roll of 
Earl of Huntly—‘‘ Houyhnhnm "—Abbey Churches—C. Mercy—Post 
Office in the Seventeenth Century—Armorial Families—Performance 

of Mass—The Passing Bell—William Pont de l’Arche—Ladies thrice 
Married—Chess—Old English 3s ning—Reference Scientific Library 
—"Stoat”— Golden Rose—‘“ Flowing Philosophers "—Mistake in 
‘Dombey and Son ’—Tobacco—Macaroni Latin—Misuse of Scientitic 
Terms — ‘ Soul-caking ”— Skopts — Lady Charlotte Edwin—Archie- 
piscopal Etiquette—Altar—Sugar-plums—Authors Wanted. 


NOTES on BOOKS : — Walker’s ‘Siege of Londonderry’ — Arnold’s 
— of St. Edmund’s Abbey,’ Vol. IIl.—Magazines of the 





Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


THE NUMBER FOR JULY 29 contains— 


NOTES :—“‘ Dandy ”—Shak Mid Bonfires—Hannibal's 
Ware ue o ee Dog” ‘of Queb ee si age of Barry bilews sate 
is—' Golden of Quebec— o: Ty— uota- 

tion—West Indian Superstition. — : 7 


USERS —Golf— Grenville: Adams—Field Names— Rosicrucian 
Phrase—John Hutton—Stourton Family—Royal House of France— 
Engraving—Count A. de Vaudreuil—Old Book—Macaulay’s School- 
mates— King of Ng area —- National Anthems — hgh dec 
O’Brien — Hyde Park Corn Walter Cromwell — ‘‘ The 
Wolfe”—Arms of Knights of | the Round Table—Thatched Churches 
—‘Jenal”: « Jannock ”"—Thistle—‘ The English Festiuall '—Lines on 
8t. Luke—“ Rumbelow ”: St. Yago—Earthenware in Scotland—Mor- 
ganati Marriage—Sapek—James Webb—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES :—Engines with Paddles—Rev. T. Garratt—Armeria—Fou- 
droyant — ‘Kimble’ — ‘‘ Dolman” — Woodpecker — “ Erewhile”— 
‘the House ”—Deviz ee ee Family—Tennyson’s ‘Crossin 
the Bar r'—Herring Pie—Charles Steward—' per tg iene al a 
in the bis Phere e.. Bese i Bie perc 
taigne—*‘ Dad”: Brigadier-General. W. . Phil Hos. 
tale rat -.2 ee. a Pabboneer® "—Marriage Cu ~The ie Royal 

—Lady of the Bedchamber. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Fitzgerald’s ‘ La City Suburbs ’—Sommer’s 
‘Kalender of Shepherdes * —Craik’s ‘Swift ’—Nicholson’s ‘ Ben Jon- 
80n '—Crépieux-Jamin’s ‘ Handwriting and Expression.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 








Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. 


Published by JoHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E,C. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 
By EDMUND GOSSE. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
(Uniform with ‘ Gossip in a Library.’) 
*,* Also a Limited Edition, on Large Paper, 25s. net. 
Athenaum.—" This suggestive, instructive, and interesting 


work,.....It is the most interesting work of a writer who is 
seldom uninteresting.” 


THE PROSE WORKS 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
Now complete in 8 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each; or the Set in 
a box, 2/. 10s, 
1, FLORENTINE NIGHTS, &c. 
2,3. PICTURES of TRAVEL. 1823-1828. In 2 vols. 
4. The SALON. Letters on Art, Music, Popular Life, and Politics. 
5,6. GERMANY. In 2 vols. 
7, 8. repel AFFAIRS. Letters from Paris. In2vols. Vol. I. 1832. 
Vol. II Lutetia. 
Shyer —‘‘ We can recommend no better medium for making acquaint- 
at first hand with ‘the German Aristophanes’ than the works of 
Heinrich Heine, translated by Charles Godfrey Leland. 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


Illustrated by 122 hitherto Unpublished Let died hss es 
different Members of his Family. Edite o I nie Neph 
LUDWIG VON EMBDEN. Translated by UHARLES. GODFREY 
LELAND. Svo. with Portraits, 12s. 6d. 

Times.—‘‘ There is no end to the contrasts which Heine's life and 
character present. Mr Leland’s translation is skilful and exact, and 
his annotations are often instructive.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


—— with * Letter to the Women of France on the “ tare 
onat BEHRS. Translated from the Russian by C. E. 
Tt RN NER, Engitsh Lecturer in the University of St. Petersburg. 8yo. 
cloth, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
Sete W Gag ‘Every page of this book will be read with interest. 
hatever be thought of Tolstoy’s themes, there can be no question of 
Ms rank in contemporary literature. He is among the first, if not the 
foremost of all.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MIDDLE LIFE. 


By FRANCISQUE SARCEY. Translated _ the French by ELIZA- 
BETH L. CARY. 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Inasmuch as M. Seeeny isa distinguished French 
critic and lecturer. English readers will be giad to peruse his ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Middle Life.’.... ‘There is much attractiveness both in the style 
and the matter of these truthful records of an interesting past.” 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 


W.E. NORRIS’ S Novel,‘ The COUNTESS 
RADNA, 3 vols. SECOND EDITION now 
ready. The First Edition was exhausted on 
day of publication. 


AS A MAN IS ABLE. By Dorothy 
LEIGHTON. In3 vols. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ We have nothing but praise nh ee ey of 
her story....She has a bright pen and an advanced m: 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By 
SARAH GRAND, Author of ‘Ideala.’ In 3 vols. 


reer nee? —‘It is so full of interest that one feels inclined to give 
oneself up to unreserved enjoyment of it. The twins are among the 
moet delightful and amusing in fiction.” 


IDEALA. A Study from Life. By 


SARAH GRAND, Author of ‘The Heavenly Twins.’ New (Fifth) 
Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 


TWO BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
FROM WISDOM COURT. By Henry 


SETON MERRIMAN and STEPHEN GRAHAM TALLENTYRE. 
With 30 Illustrations by E. Courboin. 3s. 6d 
“Tue Orptrist” in the Sun.—“ It is the book to take upon a punt, to 
carry to the hills, tu dream over on a hammock ; a holiday book par 
excellence, of a sort which is not forgotten with the return to work.” 


MR. PUNCH’S POCKET IBSEN: 


a Collection of some of the Master’s best-known Dramas, Condensed, 
Revised, and Ly need Rearranged for the Benefit of the Earnest 
Student. ByF STEY. Wit Lllustrations by Bernard Partridge. 
Crown 8yo. 3s. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LIBRARY. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE 
Paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
LATEST ADDITION. 


‘THE JEW. By J. I. Kraszewski. 


Translated from ce Polish by LINDA DA KOWALEWSKA. 

Mr. Gransrone says :—‘“‘I find in it an interesting picture of an 
historical crisis, with ‘much skill in drawing character as well as a 
remarkable presentation of the different types of character prevailing 
among the Jews of Eastern Europe.” 





London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


—_—~>——. 


THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. 
By PAUL CUSHING. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


““A very good story it is, combining as it does the attrac- 
tions of the detective romance with those of a well-told love 
episode.” — Speaker, 


‘*The book is so good that it is sure to be heartily enjoyed 
by every one who reads it.”—Scotsman. 


STUDIES OF THE GREEK 
POETS 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


New and Enlarged Edition, with a Chapter on Herondas. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OF DANTE. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUR LIFE IN THE SWISS 
HIGHLANDS. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS and 
his DAUGHTER MARGARET. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
‘* He was not only a fine writer in the highest and noblest 
sense of the term, but a fine thinker. It would better express 


our meaning to say that he thought beautifully and wrote 
beautifully.”—Darly News. 


WHERE TO GO ABROAD. 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and Health Resorts 
of Europe, the Mediterranean, &c., including 
a Trip through India. 


Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


“It is very good reading for those who, as we do, like 
Guide-Books to read when they are neither merely dry nor 
ambitiously funny, and it gives a great deal of information 
without pretending to omniscience.”—Saturday Review. 


‘So complete and pleasant a work ought to be in every- 
body’s hands as the holiday season draws near.”—Record. 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and Health Resorts 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 


TWELFTH EDITION. 
Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 


Price 2s. 6d.; or in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO 
SCOTLAND. 


TWENTY-NINTH EDITION. 
Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 
Price 8s. 6d. 


BLACK’S GUIDES 


TO THE 


CHIEF HOLIDAY RESORTS 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Detailed List free on application, 




















A. & C. BLACK, Soho-square, London, W, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


_¥\_>—_ 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


1. PERDITA. By Mary E. Mann, 


Author of ‘A Winter's Tale,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


2. The BISHOP’S WIFE. A Sketch. 


By DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 1 vol. 


3. MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. By 
Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. 3 vols. 

From the WORLD. 

‘¢* Mrs, Finch-Brassey’ is almost daring in the 

slightness of its plot, but it is a careful and 

humorous study of an odious woman, with several 

sketches of other characters cleverly indicated,” 


From the ATHENZUM. 


‘* A genuine piece of human nature...... evidently 
taken from life. At times clever and striking 
generalizations refresh the reader, A story set in 
vivacious and pleasant lines.” 


4, WHO WINS—LOSES. By Sophia 


MARY LOCKE. 3 vols. 
From the SPECTATOR. 


‘* The absence of the name of any previous work 
on the title-page of ‘Who Wins—Loses’ seems to 
indicate that it is a maiden effort ; but, in addition 
to its other merits, it has a maturity of matter and 
manner very unusual in a first book. The cha- 
racters, who are just the sort of people we are in 
the habit of meeting every day, are distinguished 
without resort to any of those tricks of individual- 
ization to which inferior novelists are compelled to 
resort. This gift of natural delineation is admirably 
manifested in the portraits of Dorothy Legh and 
Mamia Fleetwood. They are both conscientious, 
commonplace, narrow-minded, and obstinate in the 
conviction of their own infallibility; but though 
neither has any distinguishing quality or habit by 
which she can be labelled, each is as distinct from 
the other as are the four clergymen of Miss Austen, 
so warmly praised by Macaulay. No character in 
the book is, however, more finely rendered than the 
one who is not delineated but self-revealed—the 
imaginary narrator of the story. She is a refined, 
disinterested, amiable, but somewhat too self-con- 
fident person, who, having little in her own life that 
requires management, devotes herself to managing 
the lives of other people. Ofcourse she makes some 
disastrous blunders, especially in the matter of match- 
making...... A most capable and pleasant novel.” 





NOW READY, 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MISS 
LINSKILL’S 


TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 


By MARY LINSKILL, 
Author of ‘ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea.’ 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE NOVELS OF RHODA 
BROUGHTON. 


Each Novel well printed on good paper and neatly 
bound, price 6s. 
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Memorials of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis. 

Edward Bellasis. (Burns & Oates.) 
Tue interest of these memorials lies exclu- 
sively in the relations of Serjeant Bellasis 
with the leaders of the Oxford Movement, 
and in his reception into the Roman Catholic 
Church. The professional experiences of a 
barrister employed, like the Serjeant, solely 
in cases before parliamentary committees, 
lie entirely outside the range of those causes 
eelebys which in their elements of excite- 
ment often surpass the wildest flights of 
fiction. To the outside public engineering 
questions are as dull—and this is saying 
much—as they are lucrative to the lawyers. 
Nor was his domestic life less prosaic. A 
man may be all that Serjeant Bellasis seems 
to have been—an exemplary husband, a 
kind father, a trustworthy friend, a pleasant 
social companion—without affording, even 
to a son, the materials for a biography. 

But transferred into the region of spiritual 
struggles, the legal training and the quiet 
domesticity become factors in an interesting 
problem. How was it that toa man born 
and bred within the pale of the Protestant 
Church, engaged in a profession that is 
employed in rubbing off the gloss with 
which imagination invests every-day life, 
and in reducing statements of fact to their 
legitimate dimensions, the principles of 
Roman Catholicism appealed with such 
dynamic force? This is the question which 
is virtually asked and answered in the 
‘Memorials of Serjeant Bellasis.’ 

Bellasis was not, like Ward, one of the 

first converts of the Tractarian school. His 
reception into the Roman Catholic Church 
was delayed till 1850, and, when it came, 
was the result of long deliberation and 
careful study. ‘‘The excessive and pro- 
tracted pains,” says the biographer, 
‘that the Serjeant took during his travels, 
from dawn to ‘dewy eve,’ to ascertain the truth 
about Catholics and Catholicism abroad, gave 
Dr. Schéll of Treves the notion that this too 
brief span of mortal existence would never see 
the conversion of so cautious a man. ‘Ah, ce 
pauvre Monsieur Bellasis,’ he was heard to 
exclaim, ‘il a tant de scrupules ; il n’entrera 
jamais dans 1’Eglise.’ ” 


By 





It is precisely this caution which imparts a 
eee. interest to the conversion of 

ellasis. He began life under strict Evan- 
gelical influences ; his chief religious text- 
books were Doyly and Mant; his mind was 
imbued with an absolute hatred of Popery, 
and the belief that ‘“‘ Luther and Calvin 
were holy men raised up by God to reform 
the Church.” Foreign travel served to 
dissipate his anti-Roman prejudices. Each 
successive expedition deepened his first 
favourable impression of Roman Catho- 
licism. ‘‘Upon the whole,” observes this 
cautious, unimaginative, and at first hostile 
observer, 
‘“my last impression on returning from a 
foreign country to our own was, that I was 
coming out of a religious country into one of 
indifference ; the open churches of the former, 
the frequent services, the constant worshippers, 
the solemn ceremonial, the collected air of the 
clergy in their ministrations, the indubitable 
devotion and reverence of the people, their un- 
hesitating confidence in their Church, have 
nothing approaching to a counterpart with us ; I 
know nothing more disheartening (I speak of 
the effect produced upon myself) than a return 
to England after some time spent in Catholic 
countries; everything seems so careless, so 
irreverent, so dead.” 


The Serjeant’s enlarged experiences led 
him to view with impatience his old pre- 
judices against the Roman creed. He 
was ‘still a thorough Anglican”; but he 
would no longer abuse, or listen to abuse 
of, Papists. He felt it necessary to remon- 
strate with the clergy who spoke in vitu- 
perative terms of the rival communion. 
“Tf,” he wrote, 


‘*the Roman Catholic communion is worse than 
infidelity, then Voltaire was a better man than 
either Pascal or Fénelon ; the opinions of Tom 
Paine should be preferred to those of Thomas & 
Becket ; and Robert Owen and his socialists are 
nearer salvation than the best of Roman Catholics 
in this country.” 


So far, however, he had lost only his pre- 
conceived opinion of Roman Catholicism. 
He had not yet learnt to prefer its system 
to that of the Church to which he still 
belonged. The ‘Tracts for the Times’ 
taught him that 


‘¢as religion had to do with supernatural matters, 
we must get it from some authority, and not 
from our own fancies and reasonings. At this 
time (1838) I did not imagine any other authority 
than the Church of England, and was dissatisfied 
to find that her authority was not obeyed.” 


On this question of authority and of 
obedience his legal mind began, from 1841 
onwards, to exercise itself. What, he asked, 
is the Anglican theory of Church authority ? 
And the want of any satisfactory answer 
was the shoe that pinched. Meanwhile 
Bellasis grew intimate with the Tractarian 
leaders through his friendship with Oakeley, 
whose church in Margaret Street he attended. 
He was at Littlemore on September 24th, 
1843, and heard Newman’s farewell sermon. 
The letter in which he describes the scene, 
though too long to be quoted in its entirety, 
is one of the most interesting passages in 
the ‘Memorials.’ ‘The sermon,” he says, 


‘‘T can never forget,—the faltering voice, the 
long pauses, the perceptible and hardly suc- 
cessful efforts at restraining himself, together 
with the deep interest of the subject, were 
almost overpowering. Newman’s voice was low, 
but distinct and clear, and his subject was a 





half-veiled complaint and remonstrance at the 
treatment which drove him away.” 

“Tf anything,” he concludes, 

‘“ever carries me towards Rome, it will be want 
of sympathy from our own brethren in the Eng- 
lish Church ; I don’t think people see this at all, 
and so-they go on calling names, and saying, 
‘Get out, we don’t want you,’ and then they are 
surprised that people go.” 

““We must improve the Church,” said a 

friend one day to Bellasis. ‘‘ No,” was the 
reply, ‘‘I want the Church to improve me.” 
“The key-note of the Catholic Church,” he 
wrote on the eve of his conversion, 
‘tis obedience to authority. The key-note of 
the Protestant Church is independence, and 
the right of private (individual) judgment. A 
Protestant, if he acts upon his principles, must 
occupy himself in finding out his religion, a task 
he never completes, but spends his time, which 
should be dedicated to obeying, and acting upon, 
a known law, in endless endeavours to find out 
that law for himself.” 

It was in March, 1850, that two Anglican 
clergymen called upon him and asked him 
to sign a petition to have Convocation 
restored. He asked them what was their 
object. The answer was that the divided 
state of the Church of England had become- 
scandalous, and that some remedy was 
necessary to bring people to one mind :— 

‘*T heard all they had to say, and then asked 
them this question : ‘ If you can get a Convoca- 
tion assembled in such a manner as to satisfy. 
you, will you abide by any decision they may. 


come to on the various questions on which we- 


now differ,—for example, baptism?’ They 


looked at one another, and at first gave no- 


answer, but after a time one of them said: ‘ Let’ 
us hope that the assembly would be guided by 


the Holy Spirit to a right decision.’ I answered : 


‘But suppose they come to a conclusion of. 
which you do not approve?’ They would not 
say they would submit, and so I declined to 
sign the petition, saying that an authority that 
we were not prepared to obey was not such an 
authority as I was looking for: upon which they 
took their leave.” 

Again and again in different forms this 

question of authority and obedience re- 
appears. ‘‘ Before we talk,” he writes, 
‘*of independent Church courts, let us know. 
what the authority in the English Church is, 
to which the clergy themselves are willing to 
submit, and in obedience to which they are 
willing to teach.” 

From 1843 onwards he read not only the 
‘Tracts for the Times,’ but Roman Catholic 
books, and he found no difficulty in accepting 
the distinctive doctrines of Rome. In the 
spring of 1850 he told his friend Hope- 
Scott that he 
‘¢had lost all confidence in the Church of Eng- 
land, and thought there was but one course for 
us to take: we had been for the last ten or 
twelve years setting up the authority of the 
Church, and objecting to private judgment, and 
now, if we were to remain, it must be by repu- 
diating authority and exercising our private 
judgment, a degree of inconsistency I could not 
reconcile myself to.” 

At last, in December, 1850, he felt that, 
knowing all he did, he was acting against 
his conscience in remaining an Anglican. 
On the 14th of the month he called upon 
Cardinal Wiseman, and a few days later 
was received into the Roman Church by 
Father Brownhill, of the Society of Jesus. 

Bellasis never repented the step which he 
had taken with so much deliberation. For 
the rest of his life he was a conspicuous 
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member of the Roman Catholic body. But 
the biographical interest of his career ends 
with the close of his spiritual struggle. 
Everything has been done by the pub- 
lishers, in the way of illustrations, paper, 
printing, and binding, to make the volume 
attractive. It is not their fault, nor, indeed, 
is it the fault of the biographer, that the 
contents are hardiy of such a nature as to 
attract many readers beyond the circle of 
those to whom the Oxford Movement is 
always a subject of absorbing interest. 








Sireece under King George. By R. A. H. 
Bickford-Smith. (Bentley & Son.) 
Me. Bickrorp-Smirn is an old student of 
the British School at Athens, but he says 
dittle about the archeology of the country 
«hich he has studied, or about the culture 
of its inhabitants. ‘‘Greek archeology 
pure and simple,” he says, ‘‘ has no place”’ 
an his book, whilst ‘‘it would be foreign to” 
his ‘purpose to give a history of modern 
Greek literature.’ His interest is economic 
and political, and it is open to question 
‘whether he would not have done better to 
compress his main facts into one-third or 
one-quarter of the space actually occupied. 
-As it is, the twelve or thirteen pages de- 
voted to “Culture,” though professing to 
tell what the people read, supply a less than 
adequate account of what the newspapers 
and periodicals write about, and do not so 
much as mention some of the more popular 
and characteristic features of modern Greek 
literature. 
sources of information on these points, 
sufficient for the purpose might have been 
gleaned from the pages of the Atheneum 


Short of going to original | 


the charge for the national debt is some- 
thing over 1,140,000/7. This is very much as 
though our own debt stood at 1,000,000,000/., 
and as though (to complete the contrast) 
we drew nearly four-fifths of our ordinary 
revenue from taxes on food and from mono- 
polies. It would be unfair to criticize the 
successive Greek ministries because they 
have not yet arranged the finances of a 
young and poor state on the models set 
them by older and wealthier ones. But, on 
the other hand, it is a mistake to adopt a 
cheerful optimism in regard to Greek finance 
so soon after the notorious difficulties of the 
late and present Governments, and in spite 
of the facts pointed out in Major Law’s dis- 
criminating report. This is not the time or 
place to consider how far the political con- 
dition of Greece, and her natural ambition 
for an extended boundary, may be held to 
justify the policy which is the main cause 
of her unstable finances. The steady de- 
velopment of commerce and agriculture, at 
all events in many particulars, affords more 
solid ground for satisfaction to the friends 
of Greece in other countries, and is the best 
encouragement of those who believe that 
the ultimate heritage of Turkey in Europe 
belongs to the most maritime and commercial 
of the south-eastern races. Mr. Bickford- 
Smith brings forward plenty of evidence to 
show that some of the more important in- 
dustries are growing at a rapid rate. In the 
past ten or twelve years the cultivation of 
Greek tobacco has quintupled, and the trade 





| 


| 
| 


in olives and olive oil has doubled. 

In his estimates of the character and 
social condition of the people Mr. Bickford- 
Smith seems to have relied too much on 
statistics which were manifestly drawn up 


during the past two or three years. Under | to support a foregone conclusion, and he has 
| not even been put on his guard by the in- 


the head of ‘‘ Novels” not a single Greek 
author is mentioned, though Drosines is 


credited with a couple of volumes amongst | 


the “School-books.” This inadequacy is the 
more to be regretted because English readers 
would have welcomed a comprehensive esti- 
mate from a close observer of the national 
development, both intellectual and material, 
attained up to the present day by a people 
in whom Western Europe has so largely 
concerned itself. 

Mr. Bickford-Smith, however, may claim 
that his book should be considered within 
the limitations which he has imposed upon 
‘its design. His aim has been to measure 
and describe the economic advance of Greece 
within the past twelve or fifteen years, and 
‘this task he has performed with much zeal 
and industry, relying upon the figures of the 
“ Panhellenic Companion,’ and upon a recent 
financial treatise by M. Beckmann, supple- 
mented by the results of his own inquiries. 
M. Beckmann, like Mr. Bickford-Smith, is 
somewhat of an optimist in regard to the 
financial position and commercial prospects 
of Greece. Though she has borrowed a 
large amount of money, it may fairly be 
held that she has something to show for 
it—‘ Thessaly, many miles of roads, many 
miles of railways, a respectable little navy, 
and a very rapidly developing commerce.” 
dt is contended that her budgets have been 
gradually improving, and are now “nearly 
in stable oquilibrium’”’—the evidence of 
which is not very apparent. The budget 
for 1893 is made to balance at a sum ap- 


proaching 3,500,000/. sterling, out of which | 





consistency of different sets of figures. Thus 
he tells us that the Tricoupists scored at the 
last elections by ‘instilling into the public 
mind and imagination the lesson of the 
criminal statistics under the rival leaders.” 
According to one comparative statement, 
which is quoted here without any indication 
of its absurdity, the number of murders in- 
creased from 316 in the year 1889, when 
M. Tricoupi was in office, to 821 two years 
later, when M. Deleyannes was Prime 
Minister. Attempts to murder rose from 
473 to 1,925; rapes from 51 to 197; ‘“‘thefts” 
from 513 to 1,117; and “robberies” from 
none(!) to 135. Having apparently accepted 
this statement, the author goes on to say 
that when M. Deleyannes fell there were in 
Laconia alone 1,247 fugitives from justice, 
and he endorses the charge that criminals 
were let loose in order that they might vote 
for the Government. ‘‘ Certainly,” he de- 
clares, ‘‘the vote is at the bottom of the 
lawlessness in Greece.’ Immediately after- 
wards, Mr. Bickford-Smith says that ‘crime 
in Greece is not caused by dishonesty, or by 
vice in any of its most unpleasant shapes. 
Quickness of temper is the cause of nearly 
all of it’’—though he has just shown that 
robberies, thefts, and rapes account for 
1,449 crimes out of a total (according to one 
set of figures) of 4,291. And these two 
unqualified statements as to the cause of 
lawlessness and crime are followed, a dozen 
lines lower down, by the suggestion that 
crimes of violence are largely due to climate. 
No doubt there is an element of truth in 


the second and third statements, and possibly 
in the first ; but the simple fact of the matter 
is that Greece has less crime in proportion 
to population than any other country in the 
south of Europe; and hot blood does seen 
to account for the greater part of the record, 

There are many attractive pages in Mr, 
Bickford-Smith’s book. His impressions of 
Greece have been pleasant to himself, and 
by his candour he conveys them pleasantly 
to his readers :— 

‘*Greece has set up in her midst as her demi- 
god the great equalizer (and liberator and 
fraternizer too) Education...... As the tourist 
rides about the interior, he is surprised perhaps 
at the innocent communism of his muleteer, 
who, after drinking, passes his master the cup ; 
who, unless restrained, will sleep in the same 
room as his lordos (milord) ;—but is somewhat 
reconciled when he discovers that his servant (at 
a shilling or two a day) is a briefless barrister, 
or a politician out of work. Neither in public 
nor in private is heed paid to social standing; 
the democratic idea, which permeates Greek life 
from Court to court, is perfectly sincere ; exclu- 
siveness there means unsociability. A Greek is 
quite as willing to extend his acquaintance down- 
wards as upwards.” 


This means, of course, amongst other things, 
that society at Athens is a little overdone 
with politics; but politics in Greece have 
not so many sources of bitterness as they 
have in some countries nearer home. What 
is the best and most expeditious way of 
attaining the grande idée ?—that is the main 
question for Greek politicians; and for- 
tunately the great majority of them answer 
it in the only rational manner: To stand 
well in the eyes of Western and Central 
Europe, which must hereafter administer 
the estate of the moribund Turk. 

Greek women take very little public part 
in polities ; nor, with one brilliant exception, 
can there be said to be any salons :-— 

‘‘Not that femininity is uninterested in such 
matters. Over their afternoon tzai (tea a la 
russe) there comes often much wit, and no little 
wisdom, on the questions of the hour from the 
matrons who are intimate with great personages. 
Seeing the strides female education has made in 
the last decade or two—and most girls at all in 
society now know one or two languages besides 
their own, to the extent even that you may hear 
quite as much French as you hear Greek, and 
nearly as much English, at a Court or Lega- 
tion ball—one may be sure that the fair sex are 
likely to have a good deal to say on matters 
political.” 

Mr. Bickford-Smith is not embarrassed 
by an English style. In French he is con- 
tent with such a phrase as de rigeur. Theo- 
retically he adheres to the Greek spelling 
of proper names, and yet he writes Epiros, 
Peiraius, Tricoupes, Kephesia and Kephisia, 
Odeum, and even such barbarous forms as 
Panhellenian; whilst his map has all the 
old-fashioned spellings. But it will be 
manifest from what has been said that his 
estimate of the Greece of to-day abounds in 
interest and information. 








The Archdeaconry of Stoke-on-Trent: Histo- 
rical Notes on the North Staffordshire Abbeys, 
Churches, Chapels, and Parishes. By Rev. 
S. W. Hutchinson. (Bemrose & Sons.) 

Lixe many other antiquarian works, Mr. 
Hutchinson’s useful book is due to accident. 
The author has been engaged, without 





success, in endeavouring to make out some- 
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thing about the medizeval history of a little | a church in the West where the Roman | Paine and Voltaire left us. The force and 


chapel in the parish of Trentham, and in so 
doing he accumulated many notes concern- 
ing the history of the neighbouring parishes. 
These jottings he felt to be too useful to be 
lost, so he has filled up the blanks so far 
as he could, and committed the whole to 
the printing press, under the hope that they 
may form ‘‘a nucleus round which a larger 
and more complete history may grow.” 
All students of local history will sympa- 
thize with Mr. Hutchinson in his modest 
wish. They will feel that valuable as his 
collections are, a little more trouble would 
have much increased their utility. It is 
hardly fair, however, to complain as to what 
we do not find in his pages when there is so 
much there that we might look for in vain 
elsewhere. 

The historical review, extending over 
some twenty pages, is the least important 
part of the work. The author seems to have 
compiled it from popular books of refer- 
ence, without much consultation of higher 
authorities. As we have said over and 
over again before, it is impossible for any 
one to write with profit on local history 
without having assimilated much knowledge 
relating to places and persons far removed 
from those of which he is called upon to 
treat. 

An example of what we mean occurs 
when Mr. Hutchinson finds himself called 
upon to make some remarks on the pre- 
Reformation church-service books. He says: 
“The Roman Liturgy was not used in Eng- 
land before the Neformation, unless by 
monastic bodies; and of them, the Augus- 
tinian probably used the English liturgies, 
as they were English, and subject to the 
bishops.” This passage is, no doubt, in a 
sense true, but it will certainly mislead 
many who read it. In the first place, it is 
so worded that we are by no means sure 
that some persons will net go away with 
the idea that our old liturgies were in the 
vernacular, but that may be passed by. No 
one, it may be argued, is bound to pro- 
tect himself against ignorance beyond a 
certain point; but then it must be remem- 
bered that on subjects of this kind ignorance 
is so dense and so wide-spread that no 
one can be too careful in guarding against 
being misunderstood. Our objection is, how- 
ever, mainly to the statement that the 
Roman rite was not in use here before the 
Reformation. In the Middle Ages, as every 
student of liturgies knows, there were 
certain great typical rites employed in the 
Western Church, and these were modi- 
fied so as to suit the wants or the taste of 
the various dioceses in which they were 
used. No one who understands the matter 
would ever think of calling in question that 
in England, at least from St. Osmund’s 
time, the missals were of the Roman family. 
By this, of course, we do not mean that the 
mass as said at Canterbury, York, Salis- 
bury, or Lincoln was in every particular 
like that to be heard in St. John Lateran, 
but that, being founded on the Roman 
model, it might in all fairness be called the 
Roman rite as adapted for insular use. It 
8a very intricate subject, on which no one 
at present has exhaustive knowledge, but 
We are not very wide of the mark when we 
state that, outside the boundaries of Italy 
and some parts of Spain, there was hardly 


| 





| 





rite with modifications was not used. 

Mr. Hutchinson has given a list of the 
names of the abbots and priors of the reli- 
gious houses within the limits of the arch- 
deaconry of Stoke-upon-Trent. We have 
not compared these catalogues with those 
furnished by the last edition of the ‘ Monas- 
ticon’: if they are but reprints of these, 
they are undoubtedly imperfect, but in such 
a matter a mutilated list is better than none. 
Dugdale is seldom at hand when wanted. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s little volume will serve as 
a handbook for many who are engaged in 
the study of charters and chronicles. The 
list of the parish churches and chapels with 
their incumbents will be of even greater 
use. Mr. Hutchinson has added in most 
cases the dates when the parish registers 
begin, and the inscriptions on the bells. Most 
of these are modern and by no means in- 
teresting. Here and there we come on one 
that attracts attention. Thus at Mayfield 
the first bell is said to be inscribed ‘‘ Hujus 
sancti farenti.”’ The last word must be a 
blunder either of the bell-caster or of the 
person who transcribed the legend. At 
Whitmore the third bell was cast during 
the rule of the Puritans, yet its legend 
might well have come down from the Middle 
Ages. ‘Omnium Sanctorum 1655” reads 
very strangely in the light of the contro- 
versies of those days. 

The author has printed the returns of a 
kind of religious census taken in 1676, so 
far as relates to the deaneries of Uttoxeter 
and Stafford. The people are divided into 
three classes: Church folk, Papists, and 
Nonconformists. The numbers of the last 
are much smaller than we should have 
anticipated. In some dozen or so of the 
places every soul seems to have been a 
member of the established communion. 








Philosophy and Theology. By James Hutchi- 
son Stirling, LL.D. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark.) 

Dr. Strrtinc commences his two series of 

Gifford Lectures with a candid avowal of 

his own position. He belongs, he tells his 

readers, to the Church of Scotland. Its 
catechisms afford him full satisfaction, and 
he considers it his mission to express in 

“Begriff”? what they present in ‘ Vor- 

stellung.’? Thus early we recognize the 

well-known hand of the author of ‘The 

Secret of Hegel.’ Rationalism or ‘ Aufkli- 

rung”? receives the denunciation we ex- 

pected; the reader is reminded that the 

‘‘ understanding,” whose champion it vaunts 

itself, is essentially different from the 

“reason.” It is admitted, however, that 

this famous distinction is yet far from 

having won its way to general accept- 
ance. Rationalism, it is said, is everywhere 
rampant, and the theological metaphysician 
is distrusted or even hated as a mere paid 
dialectical ‘‘ gladiator”: the Bible is scoffed 
at, and its inconsistencies are the mark of 
every village disputant, while no praise is 
high enough for newly discovered religious 
texts of the so-called pagan races. Such is 
the summary of Dr. Stirling’s opening 
chapter. While we sympathize with his 
honest warmth, we are inclined to think he 
does not correctly read the signs of the times. 
We do not really seem to be just where 





beauty of the Bible—what Dr. Stirling well 
calls “its simple takingness, its taking 
simpleness”—are, we think, everywhere 
recognized. On the other hand, the dis- 
tinction between the reason and the under- 
standing is not, perhaps, a conception too 
hard for us yet to grasp, but rather one 
that we have already unsuccessfully struggled 
to accept. Dr. Stirling should remember 
at least that from his friend and prophet 
Carlyle it met with as little sympathy as did 
the gibes of Voltaire. 

The weight and authority, however, of 
sacred texts and dogmatic catechisms is not 
a subject for a Gifford Lecturer. Leaving 
it on one side, Dr. Stirling approaches the 
well-known problem of natural theology, 
the attempt to infer the divine from the 


natural, a matter undoubtedly within the- 


scheme of Lord Gifford. It is, of course, 
far from a novel study, and Dr. Stirling 
does wisely in not attempting a fresh begin- 
ning in it, contenting himself with a critical 
history of the speculations of his prede- 
cessors. 
affirm, and those who deny. The affirma- 
tive party form the subject of the first course 
of lectures, the sceptics (chiefly Hume, Kant, 
and Darwin) that of the second. Attention 


| may be called to the chapter introducing 


the latter part, in which Dr. Stirling sup- 
plies an interesting account of certain occa- 
sional discourses by Lord Gifford himself, 
posthumously printed, that have come into- 
his hands. The few specimens given by 
Mr. Stirling, while showing some of the 
characteristic blunders that men of action 
are apt to make in the literary sphere, do 
undoubtedly testify that in this case at least 
a ‘‘pious founder” possessed not merely 
piety, but decided talent and considerable 
equipment both for writing and speculation. 
To return to Dr. Stirling. His plan, he 
says, is to confine himself in his affirmative 
course mainly to the ancient authors, in 
whom we see successively developed the 
main lines on which all proofs of the divine 
existence and nature have proceeded. His 
range here is from Anaxagoras to Anselm. 
In the negative or polemical course which 
succeeds he deals mainly with the moderns, 
and especially with the three great writers 
above mentioned, who have most fully and 
vigorously controverted the three leading 
proofs of the natural theologians, which 
Kant, the most methodical of negative 
critics, named the ontological, cosmological, 
and teleological. The references to the 
ancients are here, as to moderns in the earlier 
course, frequent, but merely casual. 

Dr. Stirling’s style is, it must be con- 
fessed, disfigured by a pedantic formalism, 
and such Germanisms as “there shall have 
been”? for ‘‘there is said to have been,’’ 
and, again, degraded by attempts to be 
popular and humorous; but we must do 
him the justice to say that vigour and 
learning are everywhereconspicuous. Never- 
theless, the need he feels of throwing this 
learning into a rhetorical garb has led him 
to make statements of questionable truth. 
How can the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces acting on a revolving planet be 
described as action and reaction? Doubt- 
less the planet’s tendency to rectilinear 
motion would not be called centrifugal but 
for its opposing a tendency to a constant 


These he divides into those who- 
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centre; but it is not the reaction from this 
tendency, but quite distinct from it, though 
to be compounded with it. Nor, allowing 
the correctness of Dr. Stirling’s expression, 
do we see that it illuminates its special 
thesis, that final and efficient causes are 
but opposite aspects of one another. As 
for that thesis itself, we think that it 
is hardly demonstrated by mere assertion. 
That final causes imply efficient may be 
readily admitted, but the converse is by no 
means equally clear. It can only be in 
view of a somewhat low level of general 
knowledge in his audience (who, probably 
enough, deserved more respect) that Dr. Stir- 
ling thought it necessary to prove that Bacon 
was no thoroughgoing depreciator of final 
causes. At the same time, looking at the 
transitional period at which Bacon—and 
Descartes too—lived, and at the influences 
that surrounded them, we may be pardoned 
for not accepting their utterances, though 
unquestionably sincere, as absolutely autho- 
ritative. It is, of course, pointed out here, 
as in every history of philosophy, how 
slight a hold Anaxagoras, the founder of 
the teleological idea (and of the proof of 
divinity involved in it), had of his own 

rinciple. A huge digression from the 
ine of direct history now follows. An 
attempt is made to show, on the principles 
and in the well-known language of 
idealism, that intelligence is neither merely 
an original and external starter of the move- 
ment of the universe, nor yet ‘ brutally 
immanent in it,” but an eternal conscious- 
ness of which the universe is the external 
form. Those two great elements, as we 
may say, of a supposed framework up- 
holding an independent world—space and 
time — are themselves dethroned and 
reduced to nonentity, with all needful 
quotations from Berkeley, Kant, and Car- 
lyle, and much vigorous poetry of Dr. 
Stirling’s own, though it is admitted that 
even in the present day not all acquiesce in 
their deposition. The historical sequence 
is then resumed, and we get fair presenta- 
tions of Socrates—who “‘ raised ethicality to 
morality,” and first definitely broached the 
argument from design—and of Plato, who 
broadly and magnificently generalized his 
master’s thought, making the good the 
principle of all existence, and exemplified 
it in the often quaint illustrations of the 
‘Timeeus.’ We must, however, demur to 
the too pronounced Hegelian colouring here 
given to the mysterious sameness and 
otherness of the famous dialogue ; we cannot 
find in Plato so intimate a connexion as that 
expressed in the sentence, ‘The other is 
but the realization of that that is the same.” 
A picture follows—in Hegelian spirit and 
wealth of language, but such as any one 
may accept—of the infinite contingency 
resulting when necessary laws have to be 
realized in actual matter. But the crossing 
and confusion of laws in actual operation 
which puzzles and bewilders us all is not a 
Platonic conception, nor can we see how it 
can be anything but a hindrance, though 
possibly not an insuperable one, to the 
recognition of the world as a work of 
design. And whatever else may be said of 


it, we may certainly refuse to admit Dr. 
Stirling’s extraordinary idea that the sense 
of this confusion is the basis of superstition. 

Dr. Stirling next proceeds to Aristotle 





as at once the originator of the cosmological | 
argument (there must be a first cause, itself | 
uncaused) and the developer of the argu- 
ment from design. Here he corrects the 
curious blunder of Mr. Darwin, or-rather of 
Mr. Darwin’s authority, who, making the 
common beginner’s mistake of taking 
Aristotle’s statement of a difficulty as his 
own view of the facts, actually supposed 
Aristotle to assert all design to be merely 
apparent in a chapter which is the strongest 
possible affirmation of the view that nature 
acts with design and for an end. Dr. 
Stirling has written on Aristotle with perfect 
accuracy and in felicitous language, and 
has amply deserved the compliment of 
Prof. Blackie’s manly sonnet, which he 
prints with pride. Anselm, too, the author 
of the ontological argument, he treats with 
intelligence and sympathy. Following 
Erdmann, he points out the specially 
‘subjective turn” of Anselm’s proof. It 
is an endeavour to convict the professed 
atheist of self-contradiction ; to say, “ There 
is no God,” is to deny in the predicate what 
is asserted in the subject, God. For God, 
connoting all perfection, must also connote 
existence. This view destroys the force of 
the common objection to Anselm and the 
moderns who have repeated him, that he 
has argued from thought to reality. But it 
would seem that Anselm’s argument loses 
all cogency for those who would decline to 
make profession of atheism, and who do 
not pretend to know what God should be. 
Nor does this seem a mere quibble. For 
when told by the later ontologists to con- 
ceive ‘‘a being whose essence involves 
existence,” the agnostic and even the 
ordinary human intelligence may fairly 
reply that he cannot. 

We have already said that the latter half 
of this volume is devoted to the assaults— 
and principally, as is reasonable, to the 
modern and most effective assaults—on the 
three great proofs of the natural theolo- 
gians. A whole lecture is mere padding— 
gossip mostly stale and ridiculous, mostly 
idle—about Hume. It is curious, here, that 
a writer in general so accurate as Dr. 
Stirling should give a translation not 
merely wrong, but unmeaning, of a quota- 
tion by Hume from Quintilian, ‘Stylus est 
optimus magister eloquentix.” This is 
rendered ‘‘Style is the supreme master of 
eloquence,’ whereas it really means that 
only the use of the pen can make a man 
eloquent—a precept found in Cicero as well 
as Quintilian, and parallel, though not 
identical, with Bacon’s ‘‘ Writing makes an 
exact man.’ Of the account of Hume's 
philosophy in general, and specially of the 
posthumous ‘ Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion,’ we have no complaint to make; 
it is fair and lucid. Against the not very 
sincere pessimism of Hume (a person who, 
in fact, seldom produces anywhere any 
overwhelming impression of sincerity) Dr. 
Stirling makes a vigorous protest. What is 
of more philosophical importance, he insists 
that Hume has misrepresented (against his 
better, or at least his earlier, knowledge) | 
the ontological argument; while he puts it 
to his credit that he had a glimpse of the | 
Hegelian doctrine—which often flits be- | 
wilderingly before philosophers of our own | 
generation, now just within our grasp, now 
again evading it—of the identity of cause 
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with effect, an identity of which his more 
positive and narrow-minded successors and 


interpreters wholly lost sight. That the 
author of the ‘Text-Book to Kant’ should 
speak with knowledge and force, and, as 
usual, oddity of language, of that great 
impugner of metaphysical theology might 
have been taken for granted, though we 
doubt whether any one will be much the 
wiser for this extremely condensed manual 
of the critical philosophy, however much 
enlivened by graphic illustration. 

But perhaps no part of this book will be 
read with greater interest than the chapters 
on Darwinism. It is in this now seemingly 
established theory that Dr. Stirling recog. 
nizes, and we think rightly, at once the 
strongest and the most extreme opponent to 
the argument from design. Here he is in 
full accord with Mr. Darwin himself, as he 
shows by citation from that admirably full, 
candid, and human work, the ‘Life and 
Letters of Darwin,’ to which, indeed, most 
of his references are made. Spontaneous 
variation, from the results of which the 
rough ordeal of the struggle for existence 
picks out and perpetuates that best adapted 
to the environment, and best fitted to thrive 
in it—this, as we all know, is the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution. Design is 
excluded from the variations, which, for the 
full working out of the theory, must be, 
and actually are, in all directions and in all 
degrees. Design is no less excluded from 
the structure of the conquering survivor of 
these varieties, since it has survived by 
sheer brute conquest over the others, or by 
the dexterous appropriation of their means 
of subsistence. It would be ridiculous to 
claim that an outsider in four popular 
lectures has overthrown a theory to which 
the scientific world seems at present to give 
unquestioning adherence. Yet Dr. Stirling 
puts with much force the considerations 
which must always make Darwinism doubt- 


| ful to thinking men, and may some day 


even shake its present wide acceptance. 
There is its excessively hypothetical cha- 
racter ; everywhere we find not what is, but 
what may be expected to be or have been, 
what would be; so that, as Dr. Stirling 
humorously says, Mr. Darwin’s printers must 


have been rather at a loss for the type 


needed for that eternally recurring ‘“‘ would.” 
Of course the same remark applies to Mr. 
Spencer’s special evolution theory; at last 
his ingenious deductions from his funda- 
mental hypothesis become a weariness to 
the flesh. Again, the analogy from artificial 
breeding to natural processes is far from 
unassailable. As Dr. Stirling well puts it, 
the breeder accumulates identities, adds 
same quality to same quality ; what wonder 
then that his designed and closely prose- 
cuted scheme results in the creation of an 
artificial fixed species? But nature—it 1s 
the fundamental supposition of Darwin— 
is always accumulating differences; how 
can this be expected to lead to any fixed 
result of definite character? Dr. Stirling, 
not unnaturally, and with a playfulness that 
never fails in good taste, frequently com- 
pares the illustrious savant of the nine- 
teenth century with his decidedly ridiculous 
ancestor—the zoonomist—of the eighteenth. 
The bases of intellectual character are 


wonderfully alike in the two, and Mr.- 


Darwin (evidently from something more 
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respectable than mere family prejudice) 
was in full sympathy with his grandfather, 
thoroughly admired him, and believed _all 
the rest of the world to do the same. But 
we must stop. Dr. Stirling’s work—though 
it cannot be said to possess permanent value 
—will, we hope, be widely read. In spite of 
the tortuosities of its style and its somewhat 
thin humour, it cannot but excite respect 
and stimulate thought. 











Calendar of State Papers.— Colonial Series : 
East Indies and Persia, 1630-1634. Pre- 
served in the Public Record Office and 
the India Office. Edited by W. Noel 
Sainsbury. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Tas new instalment of the monumental 

work begun more than thirty years ago, 

under the direction of the Master of the 

Rolls, is the fifth which deals with the 

affairs of the East India Company during 

the earlier stages of its career. We are 
glad again to welcome the careful handi- 
work of Mr. Noel Sainsbury, who edited 
the four previous volumes of the Indian 
series. The present volume carries on the 
history of the still struggling Company 
from the beginning of the year 1630 to 
the close of 1634. During these five years 
the Court Minutes and other old records 
preserved in the India Office furnish rich 
materials for a large part of the present 
volume, while the Public Record Office 
contributes its due quota of documents 

bearing on the Company’s affairs. Into a 

preface of forty-two pages Mr. Sainsbury 

has condensed a clear and careful summary 
of the matters registered in the body of the 
work. 

Throughout this period, while Charles I. 
was king of Great Britain, and the mag- 
nificent Shah Jahan reigned over Hin- 
dustan, the fortunes of the Company were 
still directed by Sir Morris Abbot, brother 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
been re-elected governor year by year since 
1624, in spite of his own wishes and the 
votes of a small but active minority. 
Before 1630 the English factory at Surat 
had become the headquarters of the Com- 
pany’s trade, while the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from Ormuz had given the Com- 
pany’s factors a secure footing at Gombroon 
and Ispahan, under the protection of the 
wise Shah Abbas, who in 1630 was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, the cruel but 
es Shah Safi. On the Coromandel coast, 
esides the settlement at Masulipatam, 
the Company’s servants had lately thrown 
up a little fort at Armagon, which was 
presently replaced by another “with a 
round body of far greater strength and 
altitude, mounted with twelve pieces of 
ordnance, and able, by report, to defend 
itself against any sudden assault by the 
poor black soldiers of that country.” The 
cost of this, the first real fort ever built by 
our countrymen in India, was reckoned at a 
little over 100 pagodas, or about 3331., 
besides an equal sum paid by the head of 
the Masulipatam factory to “‘the Naigue of 
the country, for licence to build it stronger.” 

In 1634 the factors at Masulipatam were 
seeking to obtain “the sole government” 
of a small town five miles off, which, after 
& year or two, would “clear the Company 
1,0007, per annum, fit them quickly with 





a store of cloth of all sorts, and add honour 
to our nation.” Already this place, which 
they rented for 600 pagodas, had doubled 
in size, ‘‘so fast do the poor people flock 
thither from Moorish tyranny”; and its 
growth, they wrote, would be twice as fast, 
“were it but made sure to the English 
factors by the king’s seal.’’ History shows 
how steadily such previsions were verified 
by results. 

Bantam in Java was still the seat of a 
flickering trade with the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. But the treaty of 
1619 for joint trade with Holland in those 
seas had been cruelly broken by the ‘‘ Mas- 
sacre of Amboyna” in 1623, when nine 
Englishmen were tortured and judicially 
murdered by their Dutch rivals. Ever since 
then the British Government had been vainly 
trying to obtain some redress. Several 
pages of this volume are filled with reports 
from Sir Henry Vane, our ambassador at 
the Hague, touching the failure of all his 
efforts to make head against the wiles and 
insolence of our Dutch allies. The negotia- 
tions on ‘‘the Amboyna business” dragged 
their slow length along until Cromwell, 
thirty years after, brought them to a satis- 
factory close. 

A fairer fortune attended the English 
at Surat, where those ‘‘ old disturbers’”’ of 
their trade, the Portuguese, sustained a 
crushing blow in 1630 by the victory of an 
English over a Portuguese fleet. The fight 
began on shore, but nothing could check 
the ‘‘ obstinate rage of our people,” who 
drove the enemy ‘‘pellmell with great 
slaughter, both on shore and at sea; many 
English not fearing to run up to the chin in 
water even to the frigates’ sides.” Many 
prisoners were taken, and the victors lost 
‘“‘one ancient man (a corporal) suffocated 
with heat, and seven wounded.” A subse- 
quent attempt to destroy the English squadron 
by means of fireships was happily frustrated 
by ‘“‘ the vigilance of our people”; and two 
years afterwards Capt. Morris was presented 
with 137. 6s. 8d. in plate, with the Company’s 
arms engraven thereon, in token of his 
good service during the fight. The letter 
which describes this dashing affair is ob- 
viously a duplicate of that first published 
in Prof. Forrest’s ‘Selections’ from the 
Bombay State Papers (vol. i., 1887). Thence- 
forth the “‘ Portugals” ceased from troubling 
our traders at Surat. 

At Ahmedabad and Agra our countrymen 
drove a fairly profitable trade in indigo and 
other local products. The finest indigo, then 
as now, was produced on the plains of Upper 
India. The Dutch at Agra were active rivals, 
but native greed and oppression taught the 
two nations to combine at need for their 
common advantage. At Surat the rapacity 
of the native governor provoked frequent 
complaints from English merchants, nor did 
the Great Mogul himself escape the censure 
which he may in some measure have de- 
served. ‘‘ What with the king’s miserable- 
ness,” writes Capt. Allnutt, ‘‘ the governor’s 
baseness, and the Dutch cunning, circum- 
venting projects, there is nothing to be ex- 
pected but a great charge to little purpose.” 
The Emperor ‘‘ Kharome,” otherwise known 
as Khurram or Shah Jahan, appears to 
English eyes ‘‘a most falsehearted, dis- 
sembling fellow as lives in India,” who im- 
poverished his nobles by taking their trea- 





sure, and, in spite of his vast wealth, was 
‘so basely covetous that all appearances of 
profit hoodwinked him.” 

Without presents no business could be 
done in the court of the Great Mogul— 
*‘ general custom makes it alaw”’; and of all 
presents horses were in especial demand. 
‘A stately Persian horse,” worth 150/., a 
neck-jewel worth 50/., strong waters, scarlet, 
purple, and violet cloth, and knives, were 
the chief means of buying the favour of men 
in power. A greater and more constant 
drain upon the Company was the bribes their 
servants had to pay before selling their goods. 
Bribes were levied everywhere by officials 
of every degree. How the factors at Masuli- 
patam must have envied the Dutch, who 
employed force instead of bribery, ‘and are 
the better esteemed”! At Ispahan the 
factors complain that ‘every khan and 
duke about the king expects yearly bribes ”; 
they will ‘‘return with contempt any pre- 
sent, if in value not to their liking, and will 
cross any business depending on theirfavour.” 
Has civilized Europe made much advance 
on the practices of these benighted Orientals? 

Among the presents given to the Shah of 
Persia were some monkeys; and this is how 
they were caught :— 

‘““We took cocoa-nuts from the trees, cut a 
hole that the hand of one of them might go in, 
which they finding thrust in their hand, and 
could not withdraw it unless they drew it back 
empty, which their covetous nature permitted 
not, ensnaring themselves thereby.” 

Besides their ordinary duties, the Com- 
pany’s factors had to search for and collect 
the “‘ varieties’? which King Charles, as a 
patron of art and literature, asked the 
Company to procure for him in Persia and 
the East Indies. These consisted mainly 
of Arabic and Persian MS. books, cloths 
‘‘ stained like the fine paintings of Masuli- 
patam,”’ a leopard for the King, and a cage 
of birds for the Queen. The President at 
Surat sends ten books, but thinks that few 
in England will understand them, for though 
the characters resemble the Arabic, “ yet 
for want of those pricks above and below 
which point out the vowels, Persian is very 
difficultly read.” It is a difficulty which 
still exists for the budding student. 

There is an amusing account of the Earl 
of Denbigh’s voyage to India on a visit to 
‘the Great Mogor” and the King of Persia. 
As a British admiral the earl was bent on 
travelling in a style more befitting an am- 
bassader than a confessed volunteer, and 
insisted on sailing in the first or admiral’s 
ship. ‘‘In whatsoever ship he goes, she 
shall carry the flag at the maintop.” The 
Company yielded the point. Some months 
after his arrival at Surat, Lord Denbigh set 
out for the Great Mogul’s court in the 
last days of 1631. It appears from the 
Surat letter that he was “ill accommodated 
for such a journey,” owing to ‘the base 
usage and disrespect of this Governor, who 
would not suffer him to have one horse to 
ride on, but enforced him and his followers 
to travel by coaches such as this country 
affords.” On August 26th, 1633, he reached 
home, ‘full of jewels,” but under strong 
suspicion of private trade, for sixty bales of 
indigo and other goods were said to have 
been secretly landed at Dover on his lord- 
ship’s account, and sent on thence by cart 
to Southwark. 
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The prevalence of private trading among 
those they employed was a standing griev- 
ance with the East India Company. Almost 
every one in their service was allowed to 
trade within certain narrow limits on his 
own account, but in spite of strict rules and 
royal proclamations, the privilege was gene- 
rally and flagrantly abused. Do what the 
Company might, the evil flourished rankly. 
One zealous factor, who did his best to 
check the evil, suffered imprisonment and 
serious losses from his rebellious colleagues. 
The Company were often robbed at home 
by their own porters, who carried off bags 
of pepper from the cellars in the Exchange ; 
and in India by the seamen, who would rip 
open the bales of calico in their boats, and 
help themselves to as much as they could 
stow away. One boatswain was found to 
have secreted forty-four pieces of calico in 
his own boxes. 

Candidates for a preachership were re- 
quired to preach from texts chosen by the 
Company themselves, the selected minister 
receiving a salary of 50/. Some of the 
preachers appear to have resembled 
more than one colonial bishop of this 
century. Gibson, writing from Ispa- 
han, complains that ‘‘this country travels 
have quite disheartened Mr. Collins from 
any longer residence,” so that he has gone 
away, ‘“‘ we suppose to seek a place of more 
ease ; not that we do not desire the conver- 
sation of an upright man that might guide 
us in the true way; but we not much 
sorrow for his miss.” Such ministers gave 
more trouble than ‘‘most of the factory 
besides.’”? The two who had been there in 
his time, Gibson adds, “ were the tenderest 
chickens I ever met; and unless hereafter 
they are hardier, to be plain, we had rather 
have their room than their company.” 

In spite of preachers abroad and official 
denouncements from home, gambling, drink- 
ing, and dissoluteness were very common 
among the Company’s servants in the East. 
John Barnes, a shipmaster, tells the 
Company they have good cause for com- 
plaint of drunkenness and debaucheries, and 
to “‘seek to reform this beastly vice of 
drinking.” He speaks of ‘the great play 
at dice used in the factory at Bantam, even 
by the Principal himself.’’ The President 
and Council of Surat enacted heavy penalties 
against ‘‘ those vices which custom has glued 
fast to man’s inclination, as drunkenness, 
swearing, absence from the house at night, 
and neglect of joining in prayer and hear- 
ing Divine Service.” Some of the factors 
gambled in ‘‘China Houses” by day as well 
as night. Some men lost two or three years’ 
salary in as many hours. Others were 
accused of “pride and gorgeous apparel,”’ 
or of being ‘lewd and debauched.” Much 
of all this was rightly set down to the large 
sums improperly gained by private trade. 

During those five years the mortality 
among the factors was exceedingly high. 
Out of 190 employed in seventeen Indian 
and three Persian factories, 48 died of sick- 
mess or the prevailing pestilence, which 
ravaged many parts of the country already 
wasted by famine. Two out of five presi- 


dents of Surat perished at their posts. We 
may fairly assume that many of the factors 
who died or were sent home fell victims to 
their own reckless or intemperate habits. 
The effects of prolonged famine and its 





attendant pestilence, as recorded in this 
volume, tended for some time seriously to 
cripple the Company’s trade. In October, 
1631, all the native merchants at Surat are 
‘dead or sick and hardly able to help one 
another, and the town and country in a 
manner unpeopled.” No trade, says one 
writer, is ‘‘to be expected in these parts for 
three years.” Similar stories come from 
Masulipatam, Lagundy, ‘ Bengala,’”’ and 
several other places. 

From the samples already given, it will 
be seen how much of varied interest this 
volume contains, and how skilfully the 
painstaking editor has wrought into his 
preface so much that is noteworthy in the 
book which he had to compile. Of the care 
with which it has been printed we cannot 
speak too highly. 








Elizabeth Farnese, the Termagant of Spain. 
By E. Armstrong. (Longmans & Co.) 
Lettres intimes de J. M. Alberoni au Comte 

I. Rocca. Publiées par E. Bourgeois. 

(Paris, Masson.) 
Mr. Armsrronc has taken a great deal of 
trouble in writing his biography of Eliza- 
beth Farnese, and he has been fortunate 
enough to obtain access to much material 
hitherto neglected. He has made good use 
of the despatches of the British ministers at 
the Court of Philip V.; he has studied 
the Relaziont of the Venetian envoys, and 
he has turned to account the Carteggio 
Farnesiano in the archives at Naples. From 
the correspondence there preserved between 
Alberoni and the Duke of Parma he has, 
he thinks, been enabled to clear up the 
mystery in which the banishment of the 
Princesse des Ursins has hitherto been in- 
volved; but, on the whole, the letters of 
Alberoni do not seem to throw very much 
more light on the matter than his report to 
Pighetti, on which M. Baudrillart and the 
Marquis de Courcy (Athen. No. 3343) 
relied. Alberoni’s letters certainly show 
that the ‘coup de Jadraque” was pre- 
arranged; and we can quite believe him 
when he says that it was he who planned 
it. At any rate, it was a piece of high- 
handed audacity such as Alberoni was 
prone to, and it is difficult to suppose 
that, strong-willed as she was, Elizabeth 
Farnese, an inexperienced woman of twenty- 
two, brought up, as Saint Simon said, 
in an attic in the palace at Parma, and 
entering Spain for the first time, would have 
of herself formed the idea of it; and it 
is highly probable that she told Alberoni 
that she had not slept all night for think- 
ing of the scheme he had proposed to her. 
On the other hand, it is hard to think that 
Alberoni’s account of the actual interview 
between the queen and the Camarera Mayor 
is to be relied on. As M. Baudrillart re- 
marks, the princess was not so insane as to 
use such language as Alberoni puts in her 
mouth. Naturally, in writing to the Duke 
of Parma, he was desirous to lay the entire 
blame on her, and to represent the queen 
as acting purely on the defensive; but 
in his anxiety to do this he has made the 
princess behave like a mad woman, and 
although she was domineering and meddle- 
some and hot-tempered, she was not mad. 

The most interesting part of the volume 
is that devoted to the career of Albe- 





roni. Mr. Armstrong has been enabled 
by his study of the Neapolitan archives 
to make more intelligible than they haye 
hitherto been the intrigues by which that 
daring minister tried to obtain predomip. 
ance in the Mediterranean, and he renders 
it even more evident than it was before 
what a thorough gambler Alberoni was 
and that he was destined to fall the 
moment fortune deserted him. It isa pity, 
however, that his historian had not the 
opportunity of perusing M. Baudrillart’s 
second volume, in which that careful writer 
shows that the rising in Brittany had 
nothing to do, as Mr. Armstrong supposes, 
with the conspiracy of Cellamare, and that 
the Bretons took the first step by applying 
to Spain for aid. Altogether Mr. Armstrong 
has rather hurried over the events which 
immediately preceded the overthrow of 
Alberoni. The various incidents which he 
has placed together on pp. 120 and 121 
require to be distinguished. The expedition 
of Ormonde to Scotland brought about the 
British landing at Vigo, and that in its turn 
prevented Ormonde’s sailing to Brittany, 
and so destroyed Alberoni’s last desperate 
attempt to retrieve his fortunes. The whole 
series are closely linked together. 

With the dismissal of Alberoni the history 
of Spain becomes decidedly dull. That the 
aim of his life was to secure Italian unity 
under the house of Parma, as Prof. Bour- 
geois maintains, it is difficult to believe, 
although it is quite true that during the 
War of Succession he served the Farnesi 
faithfully, whatever Saint Simon may allege 
against him; that he was shocked by the 
misery that constant wars entailed on his 
native land; and that he wished to see the 
Austrians driven out of Italy. Like many 
of his countrymen, he may have echoed 
the famous inquiry of Petrarch— 


Che fan qui tante pellegrine spade ? 


but it is a serious error to read into the 
politics of the eighteenth century the aspi- 
rations of the nineteenth, and in Alberoni’s 
day the idea of nationalities had not come 
into being. His ambition, when he ob- 
tained the direction of affairs at Madrid, 
was to make Spain once again a great 
power, especially a great Mediterranean 
power, and with that view to recover for 
her the- position in Italy she had lost by the 
peace of Utrecht; still althongh he was no 
enthusiastic patriot, as M. Bourgeois thinks, 
but, as has been said, a political gambler, 
he played the great game, and his career 
is consequently interesting. On the other 
hand, Elizabeth Farnese had no aim beyond 
a purely selfish one of providing for her 
family and obtaining Italian principalities 
for her sons, and she wasted Spain’s re- 
sources to carry out her petty ambitions. 
It is difficult, in fact, to understand the 
fascination this vulgar-minded, ignorant, 
obstinate woman has for Mr. Armstrong, 
who actually compares her to Elizabeth 
Tudor! She was an attentive wife to her 
dull husband, but she was a curse to Spain 
and to Europe. The one incident in her later 
career that has real interest is Philip’s abdi- 
cation and the accession of Don Luis. Still 
the episode did not last long, and Don Luis 
was so little capable of ruling that Eliza- 
beth really retained the reins in her hands 
during his nominal reign. 
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~ M. Bourgeois has edited with signal care 
the correspondence of Alberoni with the 
Parmesan Minister of Finance, the Conte di 
Rocca, which is preserved at the college of 
San Lazaro, the cardinal’s pet foundation 
and the only relic of him that has survived. 
The first part is written in French, but 
the second batch of letters—those belonging 
to the period after the writer had succeeded 
Casali as the duke’s agent at Madrid— 
are in Italian, and to each of these, for 
the benefit of his readers, Prof. Bourgeois 
has prefixed an analysis in French, so 
copious that it is almost a translation. The 
only error we have detected is his state- 
ment that Alberoni was sent to Queen 
Marie Louise at Saragossa with the news 
of Villaviciosa. Saragossa had been in the 
possession of the allies since the previous 
August, so that Staremberg, after his defeat, 
retreated upon it, and Venddme did not ob- 
tain possession of it till about a month after 
the battle. We think, too, our author ex- 
aggerates the perilous condition of Philip V. 
when Vendéme entered Spain. No doubt it 
was critical, but, as Philip remarked, not so 
critical as when Galway occupied Madrid in 
1706, for in 1710 all Southern Spain was in 
the king’s hands; Asfeld, an able French 
officer, had taken Alicante, and Staremberg 
had been repulsed in an attempt on Tortosa, 
sothat between Tarragona and Gibraltar the 
allies, although masters of the sea, did not 
possess a single fortified harbour. The Por- 
tuguese, too, had begun to retire even before 
Vend6me commenced his march, and the 
position of Staremberg, far from his base of 
operations and in the midst of a hostile 
country, would have been difficult to maintain 
even had he had to face the Spaniards only. 
The letters show that down to the smallest 
details Alberoni looked after the unlovely 
pair upon whom his fortunes depended. 
Now he is ordering Italian wine for the 
king, now Parmesan cheese for the queen ; 
again he is thanking his correspondent for 
areceipt for a tooth powder, as ‘la denta- 
tura di S.M. si fa molto nera, né so da che 
proceda.” There is something at once ludi- 
crous and pathetic in the contrast between 
the ambitious schemes of conquest he was 
setting himself to execute and the petty cares 
of a major domo or valet de chambre by which 
he was forced to secure his position. But this 
was no new thing to Alberoni. In Italy he 
won the hearts of Vendéme and his staff by 
the good wine and rich cookery with which 
he plied them. It was not a noble method 
of making his way, but it proved effective. 








Volunteering in India during the Indian 
Mutiny and Sepoy War. By J. Tulloch 
Nash. (Philip & Son.) 

Ay entire library could be filled by the 

various books devoted to the Indian Mutiny, 

yet there is room for more volumes on the 
same subject, for it was not one drama that 
was performed in Hindustan in 1857-8, but 

a series of dramas. The interest is not 

always proportioned to the scale of the 
mas, yet necessarily and naturally it is 

the large dramas which have hitherto 
absorbed the attention alike of writers and 
readers. A simple chronicle like the one 
before us, dealing with facts comparatively 
little known, is therefore not only attractive, 
but valuable as material for history. 





The Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry was a 
reply to a somewhat tardy invitation to 
volunteers to come forward for service in 
the field as distinguished from Calcutta. 
Some ten weeks after the outbreak at 
Meerut the invitation appeared in the 
Government Gazette, and within a week a 
small regiment of 258 sabres was raised 
and equipped, the commandant being Col. 
Richardson, ©.B. Its composition was 
excellent, but somewhat heterogeneous, its 
members consisting of young military 
officers temporarily unattached, of clerks in 
Government or merchants’ offices, midship- 
men of the mercantile marine, indigo 
planters, and a few unemployed Europeans 
and Eurasians of good social standing, 
‘‘and most of them were excellent riders, 
good shots, and keen sportsmen.” Sent at 
once up country, the corps endured much 
fatigue and hardship, accompanied by con- 
siderable loss from cholera. It was not till 
February, 1858, that the regiment found 
itself in face of the enemy at Amorah, on 
the southern frontier of Oudh. In that 
district or its neighbourhood the corps 
remained for about a year, executing many 
long and harassing marches and taking a 
share in much desperate fighting. For the 
first ten days it was isolated in front of 
a strong body of the enemy, with which 
the piquets had a skirmish one night, 
suffering their first loss in action. Joined 
by Brigadier Rowcroft’s Field Force, the 
life of the Bengal Yeomanry became at 
once less anxious and more exciting. Within 
a week the force had two sharp encounters, 
in the second of which the Yeomanry dis- 
tinguished themselves by a successful charge 
on a column of the enemy’s infantry, 

‘*the cold steel doing its murderous work un- 
relentingly, as evidenced by the jags in our 
sabre-blades retaining pieces of bone and blood- 
besmeared hair.” 

A few weeks later the Field Force had 
another fight, in the course of which the 
Yeomanry were the heroes of a sensational 
incident which threatened to end in their 
annihilation. The rebels had been defeated, 
and were falling back, when suddenly at 
some distance on the right appeared an 
18-pounder with a small escort of sepoys. 
One only of the two squadrons—122 sabres 
—was deemed sufficient to deal with this 
menace; and after undergoing one or 
two discharges the squadron was close on 
the gun. 

‘‘Yet the mutineers, with muskets levelled 
from the shoulder, stand like posts—a few 
strides more and bayonet and sabre would have 
crossed each other—when, lo! in an instant up 
sprang hundreds of sepoys on every side, as if 
out of the very ground itself. They had been 
crouching, in fact, like tigers prepared to spring 
from behind the village, and the thin line of 
their front ranks by which we were decoyed. 
It was now too late to check the headlong rush. 
Mie No sooner therefore were these numerous 
assailants disclosed than the Colonel thundered 
forth, Charge! And the next minute a stream 
of musketry, like a sheet of fire, met us with 
terrible effect, and literally cut down a section 
of the squadron, and encumbered the spot 
where this withering volley was received, with 
men and horses struggling in dying agony. But 
nothing could daunt the remnant of that de- 
voted band, and seeing their comrades fall, 
with wild enthusiasm and sabres flashing in 
the blazing sunshine, they plunged in among 
the enemy with an ardour that could not be 





resisted ; and then followed a scene which to 
this day has not faded from the memories of 
these who saw it—a scene of daredevil enter- 
prise, which my feeble pen would fail to de- 
scribe with adequate force and tragical effect. 
wast While all this was going on, the undaunted: 
remnant—roused to almost superhuman efforts. 
—having ridden into and over the mutineers, 
drew their revolvers, and an unrelenting and 
indiscriminate carnage ensued. And now the left 
squadron, noticing their comrades hard pressed, 
also raced into the mélée, and then the clanking 
of steel, the rattling of musketry, the yells of 
the mutineers...... supplemented by a wild chaos: 
of sabres, bayonets, revolvers, and muskets, all 
mingled in a desperate hand-to-hand encounter. 
No quarter was sought nor offered. In fact, these: 
blood-stained ferocious demons had apparently 
determined to fight out their cause (7) or die in 
the attempt ; and so fierce was their resistance- 
that all the gunners to a man were killed and cut 
to pieces, fighting in defence of their gun, while 
the general slaughter was ‘wholesale’; and it. 
was only when a cannon-ball, like a friendly 
messenger from the approaching Brigade, sud- 
denly hummed over our heads, that these 
desperadoes were startled into a retreat, and 
flinging themselves into the adjoining ravines, 
they soon disappeared in and among the deserted 
villages beyond.” 

It will be seen from this extract that the 
author’s enthusiasm renders him somewhat 
regardless of grammar. However, although 
his English is a trifle slipshod, his little 
volume is readable. 








Round the Black Man’s Garden. By Zétie 
Colvile, F.R.G.8. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mapame Cotvite, née de Préville—an enter- 
prising and courageous Béarnaise from Pau, 
and one of that very limited and select 
number of lady fellows who were recently 
nominated by the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society, to the dismay of 
several veteran admirals—accompanied her 
husband, a colonel of the Grenadier Guards, 
during his long period of six months’ sick 
leave of absence from military duty in 
1888-9. Although warranted by a com- 
plaisant medical board to be unfit for Face 
at Windsor or St. James’s, Col. Colvile- 
straightway undertook a journey well cal- 
culated, as one might suppose, to retard 
speedy convalescence, by proceeding dowm 
the shores of the Red Sea, visiting im suc-. 
cession the pestilential ports along the 
Arabian littoral, and thence by the east 
coast, vid Madagascar and Quilimane, to 
South Africa, or, as he called it, ‘ going 
round by the back way to the Cape.” How- 
ever, the journey seems to have been bene- 
ficial to the invalid, and it has certamly 
proved beneficial to the reading public, for 
Madame Colvile’s account of her tour round 
the Black Man’s Garden is both amusing 
and instructive, whilst her light and sketchy 
style of recording her keen observations is 
sure to render the book a popular work of 
familiar travel. The author has well earned 
her right to put the letters F.R.G.S. after 
her name. 

After seeing the sea-serpent (not Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s) near Massowah, the 
Colviles met Mr. Jackson, the naturalist 
in the service of the East African Company, 
who informed them that Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard’s account of the shipwreck in ‘She” 
was founded on an adventure that had hap- 
pened to himself, and that “the thing that 
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bites’? in ‘Maiwa’s Revenge’ also really 
existed in the establishment of a chief, who 
made use of it to punish his wives by putting 
one of their hands in and maiming them. 
So delighted was Madame Colvile with Mr. 
Jackson’s descriptions that she seriously 
thought of joining his party to Kilimanjaro. 

At Zanzibar our travellers joined the 
party of the then French Resident-General 
in Madagascar, who was on his way to 
Antananarivo, and they thus had an op- 
portunity of inspecting the French estab- 
lishment at Diego Suarez, where, we are 
told, a large proportion of the garrison, con- 
sisting of evil-looking diseiplinaires, spend 
most of their time in prison. At Sainte Marie, 
again, owing to the extreme unhealthiness 
of the climate, and consequent excessive 
mortality, the French garrison and civil 
servants have been reduced to a minimum. 
At last, after some rough travelling, the 
French Resident and his guests reached the 
metropolis of Madagascar :— 

‘The first view of the capital, which sud- 
denly burst on us as we topped a ridge, was 
fairly startling. The appearance of Antanana- 
rivo would be remarkable in any part of the 
world, closely built as it is on a long steep- 


-sided ridge, rising abruptly from a treeless undu- 


lating table-land. Its church spires, palaces, 


-and red-pointed gables are conspicuous for miles 
xound, and from their prosperous appearance, 


and in some cases pretentious style of architec- 
ture, would convey the impression of an im- 
rtant and well-built city even in Europe. 
ut after a 225-mile journey through dense 
tropical forest, roadless, almost trackless, and 
inhabited only by a handful of half-naked 


savages, the sudden appearance of this towering 


evidence of civilisation almost takes away one’s 
breath.” 


At the palace Madame and Ool. Colvile 
were presented by the French representa- 


-tive to the famous autocratic Prime Minister 
‘* Ravoninahitraniorivo”’ (sic). 


The author 
has confused two names together; the 
Premier’s should be Rainilaiarivony. 

**He is a short, well-built man, rather dark 
for a Hova, with a large moustache, dark piercing 


eyes, and low forehead. He was dressed ina 


patrol jacket and trousers made of fawn-coloured 


-silk, with a silver embroidered sword-belt, all of 


native manufacture. Round his neck was the 
“Legion of Honour,’ and on his breast were 
He is said to be 
sixty-two, but looks about thirty-five—and no 
wonder ; for when we were presented to him, I 
saw that his hair and moustache were dyed, and 
that altogether his face was very cleverly made 
up. After bowing to him, we all passed on to 
‘the centre of the room, which was divided off 
by red stanchions and ropes @ la Buckingham 
Palace on Drawing-room days...... Our departure 
from the Palace reminded me most forcibly of 
‘similar scenes in London.” 

The Hovas could not help inquiring why 
a full colonel of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
regiment of Grenadier Guards was presented 
by the French Resident-General, and so 
pointedly ignored his sovereign’s repre- 
sentative; but Lord Salisbury’s Memo- 
randum of 1890 acknowledging a French 


them. The situation of the English in 
Madagascar is thus forcibly stated by the 
author, and doubtless reported by Col. Col- 
vile to the Intelligence Branch on his return 
to England in a similar aspect. It is, there- 
fore, interesting as an authoritative sum- 
re | of the Resident’s views—in a nut- 
shell :— 








‘*We were informed on good authority that 
the reason the Methodists formerly became a 
great power in the country was that the Prime 
Minister, wishing to get rid of his too powerful 
brother [Rainivoninahitraniony], turned Chris- 
tian, and married his Queen under Christian 
rites, so as to have the excuse of exiling his 
brother as a heathen. Later on, finding that 
the Methodists were getting too strong for him, 
he established the Church of England as a 
counterpoise.” 


What have the London Missionary Society 
and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel to say to this view of Malagasy 
politics ? 

The illustrations are capital: the photo- 
graphic views have been reproduced in an 
effective tone; the spirited sketches of the 
author well represent the scenes they are 
intended to depict; and a clear map of the 
route, drawn at the Edinburgh Geographical 
Institute, leaves nothing to be desired in 
that respect. Lastly, a portrait of the lady 
fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
with her sketch-book forms a highly attrac- 
tive frontispiece. 








Le Systéme judiciaire dela Grande Bretagne. 
Par le Comte de Franqueville. 2 vols. 
(Paris, Rothschild.) 


ComTE DE FRANQUEVILLE is already well 
known in political and legal circles in this 
country by his numerous writings on Eng- 
lish institutions—writings toonumerous here 
to particularize. The most important, per- 
haps, of those writings is ‘Le Gouverne- 
mentet le Parlement britanniques,’ published 
in 1887, and to this work the treatise named 
at the head of this notice may be regarded 
as supplementary. The author could hardly 
have chosen for himself a wider subject, 
embracing as it does the whole judiciary 
system of the United Kingdom not only as 
it exists to-day, but as it has existed from 
early times. The extent of knowledge, not 
only of legal institutions as they now 
exist, but also of legal history, required for 
an adequate treatment of the subject is 
hardly conceivable as possible to a stranger. 
Comte de Franqueville, however, has suc- 
cessfully qualified himself for the task. 
To acquire this knowledge he has not, as he 
tells us, confined himself to the study of 
books. For more than thirty years he has 
watched the changes that have been going 
on in this country in ideas, in legislation, 
and in judicial practice. He has followed 
the arguments in both civil and criminal 
cases in the lowest tribunals as well as in 
the highest. He has often attended the 
sittings of the different branches of the 
Court of Appeal and of the High Court of 
Justice, and has listened to trials in the 
county courts and in the police courts. He 
has accompanied judges on circuit; has been 
present at the courts of quarter sessions and 
of petty sessions in different counties ; has 
attended the sittings of the House of Lords, 


_ of the Privy Council, of the Railway and 
protectoratesubsequently served to enlighten | 


Canal Commission ; and has not overlooked 
even coroners’ inquests. He has listened to 


eminent advocates, has made inquiries of 
practitioners in the different tribunals, has 
attended dinners at the Inns of Court and 
at the Inns of Chancery, and has conversed 
much with officers of the High Court and 
with London and provincial solicitors. He 
has had the advantage of conferring with 





the Chancellor and with ex-Chancellors, and 
many of the judges, past and present, of the 
High Court of Justice. Divers Home Secre. 
taries, moreover, have afforded him facilities 
for acquiring a knowledge of prison regula. 
tions and of the duties of the police. With 
the knowledge so acquired he has produced 
a work of extreme interest and value, not 
merely for the scientific lawyer, but for 
every educated Englishman. 

The author’s object is summed up in a 
few lines which we extract from his preface: 


‘**T do not write for English lawyers, and my 
aim is not to publish what is styled a book for 
the practitioner. I propose, on the contrary, 
to offer a general view, which will allow the 
reader to understand and learn this interesting 
series of laws and customs, some of them the 
offspring of yesterday, while others derive from 
Saxon times or are borrowed from the usages 
of the conquerors who came from Normandy.” 


The author, in the first place, deals 
generally with the sphere of judicial au- 
thority in the State, and the way in which, 
under the British constitution, the judicial 
department is separated from the executive 
and legislative departments. He then con- 
siders the relations which exist between the 


judicial department and different branches . 


of the executive department and Parliament. 
He then treats of the different courts from 
the highest to the lowest, describing the 
administration of justice in Saxon and Nor- 
man times, and the way in which the old 
time-honoured Courts of Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer and the 
Court of Chancery took their rise. Having 
described the different courts, he turns to 
the personnel through whom in those courts 
justice has been and is dispensed, and he 
begins this part of his subject with an 
interesting account of the Inns of Court, 
their history and present position, including 
their regulations as to membership, keeping 
terms, and modes of study. He then con- 
siders the Bar, its organization and prospects, 
the judges of every class from the Lord 
Chancellor and the judges of the High 
Court to justices of the peace, the masters, 
registrars, and other officers of the High 
Court, the solicitors, the jury, the police, 
the sheriffs, &c. In all these cases the 
author not only describes the present posi- 
tion and the duties of each official, but he 
also gives, as far as may be practicable, an 
account of the origin of his office, and the 
transformations which it has since under- 
gone. 

Having described the “‘theatre’’ and the 
“actors,” he next proceeds to describe the 
“drama,” in other words, the procedure of 
the different courts; and this part of the 
subject, together with an account of the 
judicial systems of Scotland and Ireland, 
occupies nearly the whole of the second 
volume. After describing the new courts of 
justice, the author gives a general descrip- 
tion of civil procedure under the Saxons 
and Normans, and traces its history down 
to the recent reforms. Then follow de- 
scriptions of the civil procedure of the High 
Court of Justice, of the Courts of Appeal 
(including the House of Lords), and of the 
county courts. An account of procedure 
in criminal cases from the Saxon times to 
the present day then follows, including a 
description of the procedure in magisteria 
cases. A chapter is devoted to the proce- 
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dure of courts of eee j urisdiction, such 
as the Ecclesiastical Courts, the University 
Courts, the Railway and Canal Commission, 
the Court of Stannaries, &c., including a 
notice of the old Court of Piepoudre, a 
court which used to be held at markets and 
fairs for the speedy settlement on the spot 
of questions there arising. We were 
under the impression that this court had 
long ago fallen into desuetude. It appears, 
however, from the author’s investigations 
that there is still existing at Bristol a 
specimen of it. 

The author sees much in our judiciary 
system to praise ; but he is by no means 
blind to its defects. These he criticizes 
freely, but dispassionately. Englishmen 
will be gratified that he finds so much that 
js good in our system, and they will also 
be grateful to him for his candid and cour- 
teous criticism of the defects which he 

ints out. His numerous comparisons 
of features of the English system with 
the corresponding features of the French 
system are interesting and instructive, 
and may be studied with profit in both 
countries; and our law reformers will find 
in these volumes many hints as to the 
direction their efforts may usefully take. 
The work abounds in striking passages, 
many of which, did space permit, we should 
be tempted to quote. We must restrict our- 
selves to the following paragraphs, in which 
the author finally sums up his comparison be- 
tween the English and the French systems : 


“T shall attempt to sum up ina few words 
the impression left by a study of the judicial 
systems in England and France. In the one 
country everything combines to give the magis- 
trates the prestige and the reality of power: 
their mode of appointment, their small num- 
ber, their dignified position, their inde- 
pendence, the absence of administrative tri- 
bunals and of a public ministry, the immense 
power they enjoy, the support which public 
opinion gives them in return for the control it 
exercises over them. In the other country every- 
thing combines to belittle them: the fashion in 
which they are chosen, their great numbers, 
the paltry character of their salaries, the con- 
tinual watch that the ministry and the parquet 
keep upon them, the existence of administrative 
justice, and, in consequence, the opportunity 
the Government has of provoking a conflict ; 
the organization of the public ministry, which 
closes to the citizen direct access to the 
courts; the absence of the support of public 
opinion. Inthe one country a system has been 
gradually formed, incessantly improved and per- 
fected since the ruling power ceased to belong 
to the Crown and the upper classes; in the 
other the scheme was devised all at once by 
adespot jealous of any hindrance or restraint, 
4 convenient and docile instrument, carefully 
preserved by all administrations that have suc- 
ceeded one another for a century.” 

After pointing out in a striking passage 

@ evil consequences flowing from the 
seetance of the position of the French 
judges upon political considerations, and 
after comparing that position with the 
independence of the English judges, he 
§0e8 on to say :-— 

“I must be just. I greatly admire the 
English judges, ut I othainn ‘till more the 
system which renders duty so light to them and 
virtue so easy. On the same account, also, I 
triticize the French magistrates much less than 
the system which has permanently established 
‘conflict between their interest and their con- 
Slence, An English judge would be one of the 


XUM 





worst of men if he failed to do his duty ; a French 
judge must needs be a hero to fulfil his to the 
ful). Here lies the capital merit of the English 
arrangements and the fundamental fault of ours.” 

We hope this work may be widely read in 


England. 





Practical Fly-Fishing founded on Nature. By 

John Beever. (Methuen & Co.) 

Tuts little volume is distinguished from a 
multitude of books on fishing, which more 
or less resemble each other, first, by being 
specially written as a guide to the angling of 
the Lake Country; secondly, because it re- 
volves round Mr. Ruskin, as a moon does 
round one of the greater planets. The 
author lived at the Thwaite House, Conis- 
ton, a place not unknown to the Hiero- 
phant of Art or to his readers. This 
edition is issued with a memoir of the 
author by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, who has 
lately performed the same kind office for Mr. 
Ruskin. Notes are appended, together with 
a chapter on char fishing by Mr. Arthur 
Severn, jun., and Mr. A. Ruskin Severn. 
The book thus possesses an adventitious 
interest, and appeals to collectors of works 
on ‘Ruskin as well as to anglers. Its 
esthetic title- page and beautiful printing 
and appearance still further recommend it 
to the former. 

The ‘‘compleat angler” will probably 
grumble at Mr. Beever’s book as containing 
nothing that is new and much that may be 
questioned ; but then the ‘“‘compleat angler” 
is frequently a hard man and a merciless 
critic. He has read so many books on fish- 
ing, and suffered so much from their re- 
petitions, that it is difficult to please him. 
And it is undoubtedly true that every lover 
of fishing thinks he can write a book on it, 
just as every emancipated boarding-school 
miss deems that she can write a novel; the 
difficulty with both is to be original. The 
first edition of this book was published 
under the nom de guerre ‘‘ Arundo” in 1849, 
and has always been considered useful in 
the Lake district. Its author (who died 
some thirty-five years ago) is now avowed 
to have been a member of the family which 
has made famous the Thwaite House, 
Coniston. Mr. W. Tuckwell has celebrated 
its characteristic garden, and Mr. Ruskin’s 
letters to thetwo sisters are well known. John 
Beever was the son of a successful banker 
and art patron at Ardwick. He was an eager 
sportsman and a loving observer of nature. 
While a mere lad, a Matlock chaise-driver 
taught him to study the flies on the water, 
to throw with a short line, and to search the 
edges of streams rather than the centre of 
the current. Thanks to these maxims, 
which are now sufficiently obvious, it might 
be supposed, Mr. Beever soon made himself 
a consummate angler. The story still lives 
how he once shot twenty-two snipe in as 
many shots, and he dabbled in amateur 
printing and carving, not forgetting the 
claims of literature. Considering his skill in 
handicrafts generally, it need not be won- 
dered that he recommends anglers to con- 
struct their own rods, and that in two or three 
joints at most, without ferules, and simply 
wrapped together when in use. It may be 
feared that as none but Ulysses could use 
his bow, so few amateurs but Mr. Beever 
possess sufficient skill to make good fly- 
rods. Perhaps it is wiser to buy them of a 





practised maker who has learnt their mode 
of construction from manifold experience. 
Life is hardly long enough in the case of 
most men at present to warrant their 
learning how to make an implement of such 
delicacy as a good fly-rod. , 

The bulk of the book consists of descrip- 
tions of the different kinds of flies, with 
directions how to imitate them. These do 
not appear to differ much from the direc- 
tions of Hofland, Ronalds, Halford, and a 
multitude more, running back to the pages 
of Izaak Walton himself. Half the number 
of flies here described would suffice most 
men. The celebrated passage from lian 
about fly-fishing on the river Astreeus is 
once more quoted, and is followed by a 
short chapter on angling in France. The 
best chapter in the book is that on char 
fishing, in which it is natural that an angler 
of the Lake Country should be skilled. 
This fish seldom rises to the fly, but we have 
known it do so in the Sutherland lochs. It 
is curious that the most northern fish taken 
by the members of our last Arctic expedi- 
tion was a char (Salmo arcturus). 

A slight perusal of this little book will 
show that, as a practical treatise on fly-fish- 
ing, it has of late years been far surpassed 
by other manuals. Still its associations 
and the fact that it may be deemed a fishing 
guide to the Lakes will ensure it the appro- 
bation of anglers. It is not altogether free 
from the wearisome iteration which marks 
so many books on fishing, but the reputa- 
tion of its author as an angler will ensure 
it a large amount of local success. The art 
of fly-fishing has considerably developed 
since it was first written, and no notice is 
here taken of fishing up stream, of eyed 
hooks, and the like. But Mr. Beever was 
a genial companion, and his book was 
written from the plenitude of a wide ex- 
perience, and may well form part of the 
equipment of the angler who is about to 
spend his holiday in North-Western Eng- 
land. It contains nothing particularly novel, 
and yet there is much information in it which 
is very useful to the wandering angler. 








Cicero in his Letters. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell, Litt.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tus volume of selections from Cicero’s 
letters will be greeted with satisfaction by 
scholars, teachers, and students alike. The 
anthologies hitherto published from Cicero’s 
correspondence have made it their principal 
aim to illustrate his political life and the 
history of his time; in this volume the 
letters are chosen for the express purpose 
of conveying some idea of the writer’s 
private life, his tastes, and his character. 
The edition, therefore, has a distinct reason 
for existing, and fills a gap in educational 
literature. The task could not well have 
fallen into better hands. Prof. Tyrrell is 
distinguished not only for scholarship, but 
for literary power, and he is in touch with 
his many-sided author, to whose excellences, 
as well as to his faults, he does full and 
impartial justice. Few books will be found 
to be so instructive and suggestive for 
students of Latin in the universities or in 
the highest forms of public schools, while 
much is presented which challenges the 
attention of expert scholars. Of the letters 
contained in the volume more than half are 
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included in the large edition of Cicero’s | 


complete correspondence which was begun 
by Prof. Tyrrell and is now being continued 
by him and by Mr. Purser. So far as this 
new book treats of the same matter as the 
old, there is not much difference between 
the two, the comments having been trans- 
ferred from the one to the other with but 
little alteration. Perhaps this fact will be 
felt by some readers to give cause for 
regret. It might have been better to adapt 
the commentary in places to the needs of 
a class of students less advanced than those 
for whom the larger edition was designed. 
Detailed criticisms of the latter have already 
appeared in the Atheneum. We therefore 
propose on the present occasion to restrict 
our notice to that part of the volume before 
us which is new. It comprises letters written 
during the last six or seven years of Cicero’s 
life. During nearly all this time he lived 
in retirement from public affairs, and his 
chief concerns were literature and grief for 
the loss of his daughter. 

Readers who have acquaintance with 
Prof. Tyrrell’s work will not need to be 
told that in dealing with the text he ex- 
hibits acuteness and mastery, and steers a 
judicious course between too much con- 
fidence in the MSS. and too little. The 
complexity of the problems offered by the 
text of Cicero’s letters is attested by the 
frequency with which laborious works bear- 
ing on the subject are produced. Quite 
recently at least three large volumes of 
importance have appeared, viz., Schmidt’s 
examination of the letters written between 
the time of Cicero’s proconsulate and the 
date of Ceesar’s murder ; Lehmann’s elabo- 
rate discussion of the fundamental questions 
which the critic of the letters to Atticus has 
to face; and Mendelssohn’s critical edition 
of the epistles ‘Ad Familiares.’ Mendels- 
sohn, we are glad to see, refers in his pre- 
face to the “ Tyrrelliana editio”’ as ‘‘ opera 
magna utilisque.” The tendency of these 
scholars’ researches, and of recent criticism 
generally, may be said to be on the whole 
towards a closer adherence to the authority 
of the MSS. The process of attacking 
readings hitherto unsuspected still goes on, 
yet in a larger number of cases sounder 
exegesis and closer study of the details of 
linguistic usage areclearing away the reasons 
forsuspicion. Prof. Tyrrell himself has ren- 
dered good service in this direction, and we 
venture to think that further revision of his 
results will lead him to return to the codices 
in some instances where he has now deserted 
them. Such a passage is ‘ Att.’ viii. 5, § 1, 
where (with most recent editors) he changes 
certior to cerritior. Haupt made a similar 
proposal to read in ‘ Fin.’ ii. § 71, ‘“ quod 
cerritissimum est’ for ‘‘ quod certissimum 
est,” where certissimum is undoubtedly cor- 
rupt. But what likelihood is there that 
Cicero would have used the word cerritus ? 
The sure examples of its employment in 
literature earlier than the Silver period may 
almost be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
and none of them occurs in prose writers. 
In the passage in question certior surely has 
the sense of ‘‘more determined,’ ‘more 
steadfast.” This fits in perfectly well with 
the context. Cicero is speaking of the bad 
behaviour of Dionysius, who had thrown up 
his office of tutor to the two boys, Cicero’s 
son and nephew. Dionysius had come to 





make peace with his employer, who thinks 
that he was probably induced to take this 
step by the influence of Atticus. This state- 
ment is immediately qualified by another : 
‘“‘ Yet it is a way of his, when he has acted 
madly, to be sorry for it.” This might 
lead to the supposition that Dionysius had 
calmed down of himself. But Cicero pro- 
ceeds : ‘‘ However, he never was more deter- 
mined than about the present business.” 
The implied conclusion is that, after all, his 
natural tendency to repentance would not 
have brought him to reason on this par- 
ticular occasion, and that his change of pur- 
pose must be attributed to pressure exercised 
by Atticus. We will now turn to two 
passages, somewhat alike, in both of which 
quo modo occurs. Both have been altered 
by Prof. Tyrrell, along with almost all 
other editors. The first is in ‘ Fam.’ ix. 16, 
§ 1: ‘‘Ego tibi accurate rescripseram, ut, 
quo modo in tali re atque tempore, aut 
liberarem te ista cura aut certe levarem.” 
The other is in ‘Fam.’ ix. 18, § 4: ‘Sed, 
quo modo video, si aestimationes tuas. ven- 
dere non potes neque ollam denariorum 
implere, Romam tibi remigrandum est.’ 
In each of these passages guo modo intro- 
duces a parenthetic clause, in place of the 
more ordinary wf. The variation between 
quo modo and ut in such parenthetic clauses 
is far from uncommon. Thus we have 
usually ‘‘ut nune est,” but occasionally 
“‘quo modo nunc est”; so ‘ut res se 
habet ” and ‘quo modo res se habet”’; ‘ ut 
homines dicunt’’ and ‘‘quo modo homines 
dicunt.” The statement of Landgraf on 
‘Rosc. Am.,’ § 5, that the substitution of 
quem ad modum and quo modo for ut belongs 
to Cicero’s earlier rather than to his later 
style, seems hardly justified. In the first 
of the two passages quoted above the sub- 
stitution of guo modo for ut is caused by the 
nearness of another wt, and the same reason 
causes the use of quo modo elsewhere, as in 
‘Phil.’ v. § 90; ‘ Fin.’ iv. § 11; Tac. ‘ Hist.’ 
iii. 77. In‘ Fin.’ iv. §11 we have “quo 
modo Epicuro videtur,” a pretty close 
parallel to the ‘‘quo modo video” of 
‘Fam.’ ix. 18, §4; we may compare, too, 
‘Rosc. Am.,’ §7, ‘quo modo mihi persua- 
deo,’ and, for wt video in a parenthesis, 
‘Phil.’ vii. § 16. Mendelssohn seems to be 
inconsistent in following the MSS. at 
‘Fam.’ ix. 16, § 1, while he marks ix. 18, § 4, 
as corrupt. In ‘Fam.’ xv. 16 is another 
passage which seems to be correctly given 
in the Medicean MS., though it has been 
almost universally assumed to need emen- 
dation. Writing to Cassius, an Epicurean, 
Cicero jests with him about the infinitely 
fine, but still material eSwAa which Epicurus 
borrowed from Democritus in order to ex- 
plain sensation and thought. After saying 
that a Latin writer named Catius had ren- 
dered <idwAa by spectra, Cicero proceeds : 
‘“‘His autem spectris etiamsi oculi possent 
feriri, quod velis ipsa currunt, animus 
qui possit ego non video.’ The word 
velis seems to have been understood as 
vélis by all editors. It is rather vélis, and 
the whole clause ‘‘ quod......currunt ” means 
“because of their inherent rapidity of 
movement.” Whatever be the thing towards 
which a man turns, the images impinge 
instantaneously upon his eyes, because of 


| their enormous velocity, on which so much 
| Stress is laid by Lucretius, 


Parallels to the 





use of velis currere which is here assumed 
are many. In ‘Fam.’ ix. 26, § 4, “nop 
multi cibi hospitem accipies, multi jog.” 
the insertion of sed before multi seems 
clearly unnecessary. The asyndeton jg 
quite in Cicero’s style. There are in 
letter (‘ Att.’ xiii. 52), which describes how 
Cicero entertained the great dictator at 
dinner, these much discussed words: 
“‘audivit de Mamurra: non mutavit.” §o 
the Medicean gives the words; many other 
codices insert vultum before non, and editors 
follow them. What the allusion to Mamurra 
means cannot be discovered; those who 
added vultum probably had an inopportune 
recollection of Catullus. Surely the Medi- 
cean is right. The phrase “non mutayit” 
is colloquial, and the sense is: ‘‘ He did not 
change his opinion.” There are similar 
phrases both in Terence and in Cicero; 
“neque nunc muto” in ‘ Fam.’ xvi. 1, § 1, 
is closely parallel. Boot’s suggestion, 
mutivit, which Prof. Tyrrell mentions with 
approval, gives no better sense than mutavit, 
and the use of the word by Cicero is in 
itself improbable. With regard to ‘Fam’ 
xvi. 238, § 1, where Lehmann’s conjecture, 
“de lege en quid egerit,” for ‘de legem 
quid egerit,’’ is adopted, it may be pointed 
out that Lehmann has now withdrawn his 
suggestion, and proposes to read “ de lege, 
quod egerit,” assuming that Cicero began 
the expression ‘‘quod egerit, actum habebo,” 
but, more suo, cut it short. To any one who 
is in the habit of thumbing the letters to 
Atticus this proposal must be attractive. 

We have hitherto been speaking of por- 
tions of the text where Prof. Tyrrell has 
been content to adopt emendations of other 
scholars or slightly to modify them. Where 
he puts forward new corrections there is 
almost always much in them to admire. 
Especially brilliant are the changes from 
“tum eum isse’’ to timursse in ‘ Att.’ ix. 2, 
§ 1 (though an objection might be raised 
on the score of the context) ; from the non- 
sensical ‘ex artis” of the MSS. to é£oxis 
in ‘Fam.’ ix. 20, § 2 (much better than 
Mendelssohn’s oyaprurixys); from “scripta” 
to stricta in ‘ Att.’ x. 17, § 1; from “ abutor 
coronis” to ab utro coronas in ‘Fam,’ xvi. 
18, § 2. Naturally some of the changes 
introduced will be thought to be open to 
criticism. There seems little need for the 
alteration of ‘“‘illae” to «li in ‘ Att.’ xii. 
32, § 1. Cicero does, indeed, at the outset 
of the epistle say that he dreaded a visit 
from Publilia, her mother and brother ; and 
if the brother be included in the later pas- 
sage ili is necessary. But in the interven- 
ing words Cicero has clearly indicated that 
the two ladies were the persons whom he 
especially wished to avoid. In ‘ Fam.’ iv. 
5, § 3, the MSS. give: “an illius vicem, 
credo, doles?” Prof. Tyrrell writes cedo 
for “credo.” But does Cicero use elsewhere 
an and cedo in the same _interrogative 
sentence? Editors seem to have objected 
to the occurrence of the parenthetic credo 
in the middle of a question. The usage #8 
no doubt rare; but there are at least two 
parallels in Cicero’s own writings and one 
in Lucretius. In a similar manner, 
ironical scilicet is found in the course of & 
question, but very rarely. If a change be 
made at all, af for “‘an” is preferable, on 
account of the very frequent confusion © 
these two words in MSS. 
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Little space remains to speak of the ex- 





Few points of importance are passed by, 







moment. Perhaps, for the sake of students, 
some additions might be made to the notes ; 
in particular, more comments on noticeable 
linguistic usages might be given; ¢.g., on 
“in sumptum habebas” (‘Fam.’ ix. 20, 
§ 1); “ollam denariorum implere’”’ (7b. ix. 
18, § 4); “classes loquens” (‘ Att.’ ix. 2, 
§ 4). But the book as it stands is, we 
repeat, able and interesting to a degree 
reached by few. 





















History of Early Scottish Education. By John 

Edgar. (Edinburgh, Thin.) 
A czneRAL history of education in pre- 
Reformation Scotland was certainly a want, 
and the work before us, meant to supply 
that want, is readable, and to most of its 
readers will doubtless convey a mass of new 
information. But that said, we have said 
about all we can say for it. The task, 
indeed, was one of no common difficulty. 
Great erudition, much research, and infinite 
painstaking were required for its just ful- 
filment; in all these requisites Mr. Edgar 
seems to us lacking. He cites in his preface 
nearly a hundred authorities, among them 
the “articles on Romance, Renaissance, &c., 
in ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’”’ Whether 
the “ &c.”’ covers the article on Scholasticism 
we cannot say; anyhow, that article might 
have saved him from writing the following 
passage, which occurs pretty early in his 
volume :— 

“Scholasticism enters on its long career about 
the time of Charlemagne, and its initial stage 
is marked by the names of John Scotus and 
lanfranc. Just about the time when the Bene- 
dictine monks were finding a settlement in 
Scotland, the great word-contest was being 
vigorously fought out between the Nominalists 
and Realists. The latter secured the supremacy, 
and retained it till the close of the thirteenth 
century. About that period the Schoolmen 
began to have a better acquaintance with Aris- 
totle, and under his inspiration their philosophy 
reached its zenith in Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. But, as with other 






























planatory matter, which is full of interest. 


and the things which will call for change 
in a new edition are few and of small 


belonged to the ‘‘ initial stage’’) one might 
have expected Roscellinus or Anselm ; but 
we are first brought to a real standstill by 
the statement that about the close of the 
thirteenth century the Schoolmen began to 
have a better acquaintance with Aristotle. 
Why, Aristotle’s works were all accessible in 
Latin translations in the very first quarter 
of that century ; otherwise they could never 
have been known to Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, who were both in their 
graves twenty years before the century was 
out. Again, “by the time the fourteenth 
century is well on its way” can scarcely 
mean later than 1375; in 1875 Thomas a 
Kempis was still unborn. Apparently after 
this ‘“‘the Mendicant Orders arose” (they 
had been in existence a hundred and fifty 
years); and, again, apparently also after 
this, ‘‘the problems of life were beginning 
to be fearlessly handled’? by—Abelard ! 
The article on the Renaissance Mr. Edgar, 
we know, has consulted, yet his sketch of 
that great movement seems confused. ‘‘ The 
Reformation,” he tells us, 
‘‘and the counter- Reformation had mingled 
their waves with the first wave of Humanism 
ere it broke upon our shores, so that, while our 
native literature gradually began to re-echo the 
sounds with which the air was full, it was with 
the crash and storm of theological strife, eccle- 
siastical reformation, and the attendant political 
= that the new era opened for Scot- 
and, 


No date is given, but this points, of course, 
to a time long after 1522, the year of the 
death of Bishop Gawin Douglas. Yet of 
him we are told, only six pages later on, 
that 
‘much of his poetry takes its colouring from 
romance, but it is also largely characterised by 
the scholarship of the Renaissance. He has 
steeped himself in the re-opened fountain of 
Hippocrene, and is redolent of the classic atmo- 
sphere. He had acquired some knowledge of 
Greek, and apparently knew Homer in the ori- 
ginal For a leading churchman to dare to 
lead the van of his [Virgil's] translators, shows 
that the Renaissance had penetrated into the 
very heart of the old system.” 


Similar conflicting statements are of fre- 
quent occurrence, the date of Bellenden’s 
translation of Boece being variously given 

















things and systems, when it touched its highest 
pont, the decline began. By the time the 
fourteenth century is well on its way Thomas 
4’ Kempis, Gerson, and others have ranged 
themselves against it, and schools with a dif- 
ferent tendency are affording scope for mental 
wtivity. The Mendicant Orders arose, and, 
proclaiming the wealth of the clergy to be the 
great stumbling block to the spread of Catholic 
doctrine, became the guides of thought and specu- 
ition in Christendom. Through them the poor 
‘became the revivers of learning.’ The interests 
ind wants of humanity began to overshadow 
the thrones of kings, and to cast into contempt 
the plottings of statesmen. Real spiritual power 
n in the followers of Dominic and Francis 
0 waken into life the formal machinery of 
tholasticism. Theology now came into contact 
mth struggling men. The problems of life 
"ere beginning to be fearlessly handled by 
‘ute and brave intellects, and the world of 
uuture was darkly whispering her secrets to 
men who were groping after her wisdom. 
Abelard, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
vins Scotus, and Roger Bacon, were, in their 
ts and their works, prophets of a clearer 
t, a coming freedom, and a true science.” 


‘Now John Scotus usually is also styled 



























as 1530 and 1536, of the ‘Complaynt of 
Scotland’ as 1548 and 1549, andof James V.’s 
visit to Aberdeen as 1541 and 1540. Such 
contradictions, however trifling, are apt to 
beget suspicion ; they incline one to chal- 
lenge Mr. Edgar whenever he departs from 
current opinion. The founder of the Jesuits 
may have been a German (Mr. Edgar calls 
him ‘‘ Ignatius von Loyola”); Erasmus also 
may have belonged to the same nation ; aud 
John Knox’s mother-in-law may have been 
a Scotchwoman, not a native of Aske in 
Yorkshire. That ‘Roman influences first 
began to play on the Scottish Church about 
the time of Kenneth MacAlpine” (?.e., about 
850) will be news to those who hitherto, 
with Skene and Bellesheim — authorities, 
both of them, of Mr. Edgar—have thought 
that in 716 the monks of Iona were per- 
suaded to adopt the Roman rite. That in 
January, 1561, ‘thirty-three barons and 
reforming bishops” attached their signa- 
tures to the ‘Book of Discipline’ is an 
interesting fact; still, Mr. Edgar surely 
should have told us who those reforming 


and even the historian. 


accessible, in print, to the public. 
association of the castle with the family that bore 
its name accounts in part for the wealth of the 
collection even from early times, while the heir- 
ship in the Berkeleys of other houses has 
added further to 


These and several more statements of Mr. 
Edgar’s are novel; else much in his history 
is somewhat old. The story of the naughty 
boy at Norham who flung the church key 
into a pool of the Tweed (in the twelfth 
century school was kept in the church) is 
already familiar through James Grant’s 
‘History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland’ 
(1876). So, too, are the amusing Statutes 
of the Aberdeen grammar school, according 
to which ‘each scholar must carry his own 
rod.” And so, too, is the catalogue of 
the 165 books in the Glasgow cathedral 
library in 1432, where, like Mr. Grant, Mr. 
Edgar omits the most interesting entry— 
“Item, Liber Francisci Petrarci, cujus 
primum folium habet in textu, Paucos 
homines.” 

We are not blaming Mr. Edgar for 
having made ample use of Grant’s invalu- 
able work ; it was impossible he should not 
use it. But might he not very much oftener 
have supplemented Grant? On pp. 102-3, 
which treat of the sang schools, he quotes, 
or rather utilizes, Grant, Grant, Grant, 
Grant, Grant; he does not cite this passage 
from John Major : ‘‘ In Scotland the bishops 
admit to the priesthood men who are quite 
unskilled in Music; and they ought at least 
to understand the Gregorian chant.” Other 
obvious omissions, as they seem to us, are 
Jocelyn’s story of the schooldays of St. 
Kentigern, which does illustrate school life 
in the twelfth century; the course of study 
pursued in 1500 at Glasgow University 
(‘Mun. Univ. Glas.,’ ii. p. 25); Erasmus’s 
account of the education of the king’s 
bastard, Alexander Stewart; and Lyndeay’s 
sketch, in the ‘Complaint of the Papyngo,’ 
of the ideal education of a prince. And 
surely it was for Mr. Edgar to trace the 
gradual progress in Scotland from illiteracy 
to literacy, as evidenced by hundreds and 
thousands of extant documents, published 
and unpublished. One such lies before us 
now. It is dated ‘at Edinburgh, 13th 
February, 1552-53”; and one of its eight 
witnesses—four of them illiterate—is ‘I, 
James Stewart, shereff of But and Arran, 
with my hand at the pen, and led with the 
hand of Maister Thomas Briden, notar.” 
With which may be contrasted Mr. Russell’s 
statement in his ‘ Haigs of Bemersyde,’ that, 
‘with one exception, we hare not found a 
single document of the seventeenth century 
among the Bemersyde papers, in which the 
subscribers, whether lairds, farmers, or 
cottars, were unable to sign with their own 
hand.” 








GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Catalogue of the Muniments at Berkeley Castle. 
By I. H. Jeayes. (Bristol, Jefferies. }—It has 
long been known tostudents that there existed 
at Berkeley Castle a rich store of early charters 
likely to contain much information of value to 
the genealogist and topographer, the antiquary, 
Our thanks are due to 
Lord Fitzhardinge for now rendering the con- 
tents of the chief among these documents 
The long 


its extent. Though the 


Segrave barony, for instance, is now held by 
Lord Stourton, many of the earliest deeds in 
this volume are Segrave charters relating to 











ma, and for Lanfranc (if Lanfranc 





bishops may have been. 


Leicestershire, the Berkeleys being coheirs 
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of the Segraves. We do not, by the way, 
learn from these pages whether they were, 
as Smyth believed (in spite of the Howard 
claims), the senior coheirs of the Mowbrays, 
Segraves, &., or not. Nor do these records 
throw fresh light on another contested point, the 
respective seniority of Mary and Anne Boleyn. 
The Berkeleys were the heirs of the former, 
and through her of the older line of Butlers, 
Earls of Ormonde. The work of making selec- 
tions from so large a mass of material is both 
difficult and invidious. The editor hascalendared 
all charters previous to 1250, all later deeds 
specially deserving of notice, and all wills and 
inquisitions post mortem. From the rolls he 
has selected the most interesting, and these are 
followed by selections from the MS. books, 
letters, warrants, &c. The latter portion of 
the work is the more welcome as Mr. Horwood 
had compiled, for the Commission on Historical 
MSS., a somewhat brief report on these docu- 
ments. In his introduction Mr. Jeayes points 
out certain matters which his charters illustrate. 
Among them is the story of the little ‘‘ friary ” 
which they show to have existed from an early 
date on Steepholm, ‘‘an almost inaccessible 
rock” in the Bristol Channel. It would have 
pleased Mr. Freeman to learn that this islet, 
which figured in his story, was a third, if 
miniature, ‘‘Mount of the Archangel, St. 
Michael in peril of the sea,” for to him, we now 
learn, was dedicated this little cell. The ‘‘ intro- 
duction, notes, and indices” are, the title-page 
informs us, by the editor, an official ‘‘of the 
Department of Manuscripts, British Museum.” 
We were, therefore, prepared to find this work 
executed with the care and skill which dis- 
tinguish the labours of that department. It 
is no less surprising than disappointing to find 
that this is not the case. Our suspicions were 
aroused at the outset by the statement that 
Eadnoth, the supposed ancestor of the Berkeleys, 
was killed ‘‘in driving off the invasion of Harold’s 
sons with a Danish fleet off the coast of Scotland ” 
(recte Somerset), which is immediately followed 
by another, that ‘‘ Robert of Gloucester” was 
‘**Reeve or Steward of Bristol.” We presume 
that this refers to Robert (FitzRoy), Earl of 
Gloucester, who was neither one nor the other. 
Turning to the editor’s special province, the 
muniments, we find a ‘‘ William, brother of 
Reginald,” following Becket as a witness toa 
charter of Henry II. We need not even see 
the document to recognize here no other than 
William, the king’s brother (“‘ fratre Reg[is]”’) ! 
Conversely, Mr. Jeayes, in a foot-note, actually 
identifies a William “ filius Henrici”—one of 
eight ‘‘ probi homines”” who were sureties for 
Roger de Berkeley (1153)—with the infant son 
and heir of King (then Duke) Henry, who was 
born, he states, the year before (1152), but 
whose birth Mr. Eyton assigns to August, 1153, 
his parents, we may add, being only married 
in May, 1152. In the very first deed in the 
book a contraction must have been misread, 
‘* preter” being given where the sense requires 
propter (as in No. 3). We do not like to 
challenge a reading without examining the docu- 
ment, but undoubtedly ‘‘ Harweturt” (No. 72 
and index) should be ‘‘ Harwecurt,” 7. e., Har- 
court. We must really also call attention to 
a Bristol charter (No. 52) relating to ‘land 
which William de Abedeston held ‘apud 
Duuelinam’.” This name has baftled Mr. Jeayes; 
he leaves it unexplained both in text and index. 
Yet the charter by which Henry II. granted 
Dublin to his men of Bristol gives the city’s 
name exactly in that form, while we know 
from the roll of Dublin citizens that William 
de Abedeston was one of them, and from St. 
Mary’s Cartulary that he held land in the 
city, and had among his tenants a Herbert de 
Bristol. Here, then, we have an interesting 
illustration of the close connexion between 
Bristol and Dublin at this early date. The 
editor rightly dates the charter ‘‘3rd March, 
1199” (i.e., 1198/9); but why does he wrongly 





add ‘‘[1200]”? Passing to the later period, 
we read, in the introduction, of the eventful 
marriage between Lord Berkeley and the 
heiress of ‘‘Gerard Warren, Lord de Lisle.” As 
no such being can have existed, we turn to the 
relevant charters (Nos. 548, 559), and discover, 
of course, that the father of the heiress was 
Warine de L’isle (de insula), son of a Gerard 
de Liisle, both being summoned as _ barons. 
The editor, however, in a wonderful foot-note 
(p. 177) not only rolls the two into one, but 
makes the resultant peer marry his own grand- 
mother. We should not have criticized severely 
a work privately edited, but when, as in this 
case, an expert is employed, and his introduc- 
tion dated from the British Museum, we have 


a right to expect a high standard and to protest _ 


against such errors as those we have described. 
If used, however, with due caution, the book 
is undoubtedly one to be possessed, while its 
indices, not only of names and places, but also 
of subjects, increase its value to the student. 


Denizations and Naturalizations of Aliens in 
England, 1509-1603. By W. Page. (Huguenot 
Society. )—This volume is not merely of genea- 
logical, but of real historical importance. Mr. 
Page’s preface, which is of considerable length, 
deals with the whole question of alien immigra- 
tion in the sixteenth century, and brings out 
some novel and highly interesting conclusions. 
The large proportion of aliens in the population 
of London and of other industrial centres at 
the time is—though imperfectly appreciated— 
no new discovery ; but the dread of the Govern- 
ment as to the loyalty of aliens from countries 
whose rulers were hostile to England, and the 
influence of commerce, irrespective of religion, 
on the great immigration into England, are 
among the practically new points that Mr. Page 
brings out and establishes by satisfactory evi- 
dence. At the same time, we would lay stress 
on the very imperfect character of the records 
here printed as bases for generalization. They 
obviously relate only to a most limited class ; 
they appear to omit the bulk of those who fled 
into England ‘‘ for conscience’ sake”; and they 
include a number of English men and women 
who obtained Acts of Naturalization, or took 
out letters of denization, cavendi causa, to re- 
move the taint of birth or even residence abroad. 
Mr. Page traces the history of his subject 
from the fourteenth century, and shows that 
aliens, so long as they remained such, were not 
only incapacitated from holding lands, and 
hampered in their trade, but were also liable to 
pay double taxes. This last disability has 
enabled him to make excellent use of the sub- 
sidy rolls for tracing aliens. It was with the 
accession of the house of York that the great 
inrush of foreigners began, and an Act, which 


was repeatedly invoked in later days, was | 


passed under Richard III. to hamper them in 
their trade. Mr. Page attaches importance to 
their evasion of such restrictions by settling 
in ecclesiastical ‘‘ liberties” and similar privi- 
leged places. We wish that we had space to 
quote his remarks on the superiority under the 
Tudors of foreign skilled labour, and the great 
demand for it consequent on the increasing 
wealth of the country. It would lead us too 
far afield to speculate on the decadence of 
artistic skill in England, and to consider how 
far it was associated with the rise of commercial 
wealth and the growing passion for gain; but we 
would insist that insular prejudice, aggravated 


by the coming of aliens, at first solely as com- , 


petitors in trade and crafts, raised a feeling 
against them so strong that even the later reli- 
gious sympathy was never able to remove it, 
and the Crown, as Mr. Page reminds us, had to 


protect the foreigners throughout against native | 


opposition. The real marvel to us is that 
between this standing jealousy, the occasional 


panics of the Government itself, and the ever- | 


present danger of reaction and religious persecu- 
tion, the aliens clung so steadfastly to the land 
of their exile and contrived to prosper so well. 
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The policy of the Crown, Mr. Page holds, was 

to encourage the concourse of foreigners in time 
of peace for purposes of taxation, while appeas. 

ing native discontent by Acts of Parliament 
_ which hampered them more in form than jn 
| fact. Sometimes, as on Evil May Day (1517), 

the populace became uncontrollable, and the 
attitude of the Crown then reminds us of its 
position towards the Jews a few centuries earlier 
Already in 1540 it might be said, according to 
Mr. Page, from the subsidy rolls, ‘‘ that a third 
of the population in London was alien, and 
these were nearly all handicraftsmen.” Eyep 
the Crown took alarm at this, and began to 
enforce denization and discourage further imni. 
gration. But the religious factor soon came 
into play, and by 1551 there were in London 
40,000 strangers, ‘‘ besides women and children, 
for the most part heretics, fled out of other 
countries.” Indeed, from Italy and Spain there 
poured in refugees. Even so late as 1586 the 
London apprentices were still conspiring against 
the Protestant exiles, but the great inrush was 
then over. We must briefly quote Mr. Page’s 
interesting conclusions :— 

“Some of the strangers in London became affected 
by the reformed doctrines, not long after Luther 
had proclaimed his opinions to the world, but to the 
majority of the foreigners the Reformation in Eng. 
land was of no more moment than it was to the 
natives......When augmented, in the reigns of Ed. 
ward VI. and Elizabeth, by religious refugees, who 
would naturally be more zealous and particular as to 
their liturgy and doctrines, foreign churches and 
services were established.” 

A valuable feature of this volume is the ap- 
pendix to the preface, analyzing the trades and 
occupations chiefly pursued by the aliens. This 

ositively teems with information, and ought to 
be carefully studied by social historians and 
chroniclers of art. The entries also on the 
denization rolls are often aptly annotated, and 
the labour bestowed on the whole work deserves 
unstinted praise. The energy and industry that 
distinguished the Huguenots undoubtedly cha- 
racterize the society that their descendants 
have founded. 


The Registers of St. Paw’s, Canterbury. By 
|J. M. Cowper. (Canterbury, Cross & Jack- 
man.)—In a few words of dignified regret, Mr. 
Cowper alludes in his preface to the close, with 
this his sixth volume, of the series of Canter- 
bury registers that he has most ably edited. No 
town surely could show so large a proportion 
of its parish registers in print as does Canter- 
bury, with six out of fifteen ; and though Mr. 
Cowper regrets that he has not published more, 
we would rather congratulate him on having 
accomplished so much. This is not a register 
offering features of special interest, but, as in 
its predecessors, there will be found in it 
several refugee names. ‘‘ De-ffo, alias Foote, 
a Frenchman,” is a curious form, and this 
| name also occurs as ‘‘ De Foote.” Mr. Cowper 
notes, as before, the unusual Christian names, 
-among which is ‘‘ Hannah Statira” (Anas- 
tatia). He has again collated the registers 
with the bishops’ transcripts throughout, and 
has compiled an admirable index of more than 
eighty pages. A curious seventeenth century 
map of Canterbury, found among the parish 
papers, forms the frontispiece to the volume. 











FRENCH LITERATURE. 
| M. Metcuror pve Vocté must have been 
born an Academician, and we should not be 
"surprised to hear that, instead of a ‘‘ strawberry 
mark,” nature had somewhere impressed palmes 
' verteson him. But he is an Academician of the 
lighter kind, and the contents of his new volume, 
eures d’Histoire (Paris, Colin), are readable 
' without the slightest difficulty. We cannot, 
indeed, say that they are very ambitious or that 
they have much element of permanence. Almost 


' all are reviews—not, indeed, reviews of the meré 
compte-rendu kind, but definitely suggested by; 
and mainly concerning themselves with, current 
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i re. The most ambitious is the last, 
oaeiaeee présente,’ which was written at the 
beginning of the Panama scandal, and endea- 
yours to extract as much consolation as may be 
from the idea that the situation is very much 
like that of 1847. We should not, if we were 
Frenchmen, accept that omen with much alacrity. 
Another, ‘Le Testament de Sylvanus,’ is a kind 
of tale shadowing forth the thoughts of a person 
who lived when paganism was just giving way 
to Christianity, and not much more successful 
than most of the attempts to deal with that 
difficult period. Of the rest, the first deals in 
a bare thirty pages with a pot-pourri of authors 
and books ranging from Count Tolstoi to M. 
Rod, and from Dr. Ibsen to M. Darmesteter, 
with some half dozen others. Better planned 
and proportioned are two which follow on 
Lamartine and Chateaubriand. The former con- 
fesses a good deal while pleading still more ; the 
latter is happy and somewhat novel in holding 
out Chateaubriand as ‘‘ homme du désir,” 
though it masks the terrible alloy of pose and 
sham which was associated in his nature with 
the quest after the ideal. M. Renan is noticed 
with a kindly regret; ‘La Débacle’ with a 
creditable freedom from the excessive chauvinism 
which marked some French criticism of that re- 
markable book. The recent memoirs of Hyde 
de Neuville supply what some would un- 
kindly call padding; but ‘Images romaines’ has 
more substance and more freshness. Perhaps 
the chief merit of the book is that, as most of 
its contents seem to have been written pretty 
recently, it supplies a conspectus of the moment, 
literary and political, in France as it appeared 
toa man of ability and position who wields the 
pen with skill. 

A.tHouGH there are a few dissentient voices, 
there are but a few about Madame de La 
Fayette’s Princesse de Cléves, a translation of 
which, by Mr. T. 8S. Perry, very prettily 
printed and bound, with the late Jules Garnier’s 
illustrations, has been issued in two volumes 
by Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. It is 
admitted that the interest of the book is 
largely historic ; but all save the few dissentients 
just referred to insist that the actual intrinsic 
attraction is not small, while the very dissen- 
tients themselves do not question the historic 
importance. Most critics see in it the first 
modern novel, properly so called, in European 
literature ; all admit it as the first manifesto of 
that school of sentiment or ‘‘ sensibility ” which, 
with ever-increasing power, dominated the late 
seventeenth century and the whole of the 
eighteenth. We range ourselves on the side of 
those who accord intrinsic as well as historic 
interest to it. Of the elegance of the present 
issue (putting the usual eyesores of the wrong 
division and spelling of words aside) there can 
be no doubt. A malicious critic might, indeed, 
ask Mr. Perry how he reconciles his statement 
that Madame de La Fayette ‘‘had never been 
beautiful” with his frontispiece, which represents 
her as of almost ideal loveliness ; but this is 
certainly much better than promising us a 
beauty and giving us a fright. In other re- 
spects Mr. Perry is the most modest and un- 
assuming of translators, for he is a translator 
not merely in his text, but in his preface also, 
going for the latter to M. Anatole France. He 
could not have gone to a better person if he did 
not feel equal to the task of introduction him- 
self ; but for our part we think that a translator 
should always if possible do the ushering him- 
self, or at least procure some one of his own 
speech to do it. Theactual versionis good enough, 
if not exactly very good. Mr. Perry seems to have 
been a little afraid of that breaking up of sentences 
wherein lies the central secret of translation 
which is to be neither unfaithful nor ungainly ; 
and he bas sometimes chosen awkward locutions, 
as ‘‘Crown Princess”—a title that never was 
French, and introduces a wrong note. But 
his translation is very far superior to ordinary 
work of the kind, and if there are any posi- 





tive errors in it, we have not come across 
them. 

Tue ‘Lettres portugaises’—of which Mr. 
Edgar Prestage has just executed a good trans- 
lation under the title of The Letters of a Portu- 
guese Nun (Nutt), publishing with it, in a very 
pretty volume, the original French text, an 
introduction, and a rare early verse translation 
into English—have been famous in their kind 
from the very moment when, mure than two 
centuries ago, they appeared, no one quite knows 
how. Marianna Alcoforado, if this were she 
(for the matter, though practically, cannot be 
said to be absolutely certain), has, indeed, rivals 
in Mile. Aissé and in Mlle. de Lespinasse ; 
and we are not sure that the last named is not 
the greatest of the three. But both M. de 
Ferriol’s slave and M. de Guibert’s mistress 
had Marianna before them as an example. Mr. 
Prestage in his introduction has, critically 
speaking, put himself very much into the hands 
of Sainte-Beuve and of Senhor Cordeiro ; and 
we are not entirely satisfied that he is right in 
making the second and fourth letters change 
places, in accordance with the dictum of the 
Portuguese scholar. But, on the whole, Mr. 
Prestage could not have better authorities. His 
own translation is, as we have said, good, and 
though no original but the French exists, his 
knowledge of the language in which Marianna 
unquestionably wrote has probably assisted 
him in making good English of a text which 
scholars in both French and Portuguese declare 
to be as much Lusitanian in idiom as Gallic in 
vocabulary. We are not ourselves quite certain 
that Guilleragues, or whoever the original trans- 
lator was, performed his task with absolute 
scrupulousness. There is one passage, for in- 
stance—a rather forced and irrelevant laudation 
of Louis XIV. in the fourth (second as here 
printed) letter—which smacks desperately of the 
French literary hack of the time, and does not 
at all savour of a lovesick Portuguese girl. But 
beyond all question the bulk of the text is 
genuine. Only a perfectly simple passion or a 
great genius could have produced it, and though 
Claude Barbin, its publisher, certainly had 
more than one great genius among his authors, 
they were not hacks of all work. Mr. Prestage 
has given a good account of Marianna (who 
seems to have experienced no temporal incon- 
veniences from her escapade, and died long 
afterwards at eighty-three) as well as of her 
lover Chamilly, a person whose luck, in love, 
in war, and in other things, appears to have 
been rather disproportioned to his merits. 
The verse version above referred to is very 
quaint and queer. Its extreme simplicity and 
its lack of art sometimes render the original not 
ill ; while at other times they make the writer 
boldly plunge into such unimaginable bathos as 


I’m sure I could not so hard-hearted be 
To treat another as you ’ve treated me, 


and 

My love for you I don’t at all repent ; 

That you ’ve seduced me I am well content. 
Students of Dryden will not mistake the model 
of this, and, indeed, much of the version reads 
like a burlesque of the style of the ‘‘ heroic” 
plays. 

Ir would not be exceedingly difficult to find 
things to say against the book entitled Le Cré- 
puscule: Propos du Sow, which M. Maxime du 
Camp has lately published (Paris, Hachette & 
Co.). From the point of view of matter, it is, 
perhaps, a little too elaborately reasonable and 
benevolent, while from the point of view of 
form it may be accused of being an essay spread 
out into a book, and not a very short one. At 
the same time, it is no doubt something of a 
feather in a septuagenarian’s cap to be able to 
regard the world and its ways with so little 
acerbity and so much tolerance as M. du Camp 
shows. It is true that he has not quite suc- 
ceeded (to use a double play on words) in 
‘*choking down the old man.” But he has 
done this to a very considerable degree, and 





appears to regard the generation which is not 
his, which is not even the immediate successor 
of his, with some curiosity, with no very warm 
admiration, but with a great deal of philosophy 
and an abundant remembrance of the fact that 
all things pass, and of the other fact that 
nothing is so bad as it looks. Still, we are not 
sure that M. du Camp is not strongest when he 
gives way to a little carping. We have not 
found a stronger sentence in his book than 
this: ‘‘Les républicains croient & la République, 
mais ne croient pas aux républicains; les 
monarchistes croient a la Royauté, mais ne 
croient pas aux royalistes.” It is as sharp as 
it is strong, and few who have studied recent 
French history will deny its truth as well as 
strength and sharpness. But this is not M. du 
Camp’s general tone. As a rule, he surveys 
the century as one who has seen three-quarters 
of it, and does not find one quarter much worse 
or much better than the others—a conclusion 
in which, no doubt, there is a very great deal 
of sense and truth. 


Ir would have seemed strange to every one 
who knows M. Alfred. Fouillée’s other work if 
he had failed to write a good book on Descartes 
(Paris, Hachette) for the series of ‘‘ Les Grands 

crivains Francais”; and he has not failed to 
do this. If old students and old lovers of ‘‘the 
bold soldier of Touraine” are in any way dis- 
satisfied with this sketch of him, it will certainly 
not be because M. Fouillée has not done justice 
to their hero. We think, indeed, better of Des- 
cartes’s style than M. Fouillée does ; and we 
suspect that the great authority of M. Brune- 
tiére (whose one little weakness is his refusal 
to acknowledge perfection in anything before or 
in anything after the strictest limits of the 
grand siécle) has led him astray here. But we 
acquiesce fully in his preliminary vindication of 
Descartes’s primacy as regards Bacon and others 
in the strictly philosophical point of view ; we 
acknowledge with pleasure the accuracy and 
completeness of his exposition of Cartesianism ; 
and we note with particular satisfaction the 
fairness of his summaries of the position and 
achievements of other philosophers whom he 
finds it necessary to contrast with Descartes. 
The only doubt we have is whether he might 
not have made his book more attractive to those 
for whom it is ex hypothesi principally designed 
—that is to say, for general readers. Although 
it is impossible to make very much, he might, 
perhaps, have made a little more of the bio- 
graphy ; and though nothing is less desirable 
than flashy popular treatment of abstruse themes, 
he might, we think, have set the whole ‘‘ Carte- 
sian revolution” in a more taking, and yet not 
a more misleading light for the man who runs. 
However, this must be very much a matter of 
impression and opinion. In less doubtful 
regions we have little but praise for a solid and 
lucid work on a subject of the highest import- 
ance. 








NEW DICTIONARIES, 


Tue name of Michaelis is rightly held in esteem 
by students of the Romance languages, and there- 
fore the two volumes of the New Dictionary g 
the Portuguese and English Languages, whic 
M. H. Michaelis has compiled, will be opened 
with a strong prepossession in their favour ; 
but scholars will be a little disappointed to find 
that it is not a scientific lexicon dealing with the 
philology and literature of the language, only ‘‘a 
dictionary up to date,” giving ‘‘ colloquial, in- 
dustrial, and scientific terms,” and intended for 
those who learn Portuguese for the purposes of 
trade, and not for the philologist. Although the 
names of Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall appear 
on the title-page, the book is really a specula- 
tion of M. Brockhaus’s, and is an offshoot of a 
series of dictionaries he is issuing at Leipzig, 
mainly for the use of German merchants. Yet, 
in spite of its aims being commercial rather than 
literary,so bad are our existing Anglo- Portuguese 
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dictionaries that this will be found a decided 
improvement on them. The compiler has done 
his work intelligently and carefully so far as the 
Portuguese is concerned, and has enjoyed the 
help of his famous sister Madame Michaelis 
de Vasconcellos. Too much has been sacrificed, 
however, to the publisher’s demand for brevity. 
The articles are sometimes unduly huddled up, 
and the hasty reader may conclude, for instance, 
that ‘‘ nora,” a water-wheel, and ‘‘nora,” a 
daughter-in-law, are one and the same word. 
The English is not nearly so good as the Portu- 
guese. Words, for instance, like ‘‘ disceptation,” 
‘““humine,” which still survive in dictionaries 
made in Germany, are inserted. Names of towns 
and countries should have been taken out of the 
body of the work and placed at the end of each 
volume, while obsolete spellings like ‘‘ Lions ” 
for Lyons ought to have been avoided in a 
lexicon that aims at being modern, and a list of 
Christian names might have been supplied with 
advantage. 


WE have received the second edition of the 
late Prof. Wortabet’s Arabic-English Dictionary 
(Luzac & Co.), a rough-and-ready, but by no 
means undeserving publication introduced into 
the schools of the Department of Public In- 
struction in Egypt during the lifetime of the 
late Khedive. It is no easy matter to condense 
an English-Arabic or Arabic-English dictionary, 
so as to render it at once portable and useful; 
unless, indeed, the compiler confine his atten- 
tion to the vulgar colloquial form of speech, 
and eliminate or neglect classical language 
and idioms as well as grammatical method. A 
fairly successful attempt in this direction was 
made by Prof. Salmoné about three years ago 
(see Atheneum, March 15th, 1890), when the 
author, strictly adhering to the classical and 
gE programme, so arranged his Arabic- 
inglish dictionary as to make the English- 
Arabic section a light 8vo. volume not contain- 
ing 200 pages. But words were replaced by 
references ; and references take up time, and 
necessitate the exercise of more than ordinary 
knowledge, patience, and ingenuity. It was 
therefore held that, although the work was 
learned and praiseworthy, there was but little 
hope, in the limited range of Oriental study, of 
its becoming popular. The volume under 
notice is intended, apparently, ‘‘ to supply the 
want, long felt by many, of an accurate Arabic- 
English dictionary which shall contain, within 
a moderate compass, the words most in use 
among Arabic classical writers ; and which can 
be procured at a reasonable price.” To the first 
edition, published in Cairo in 1888, a supple- 
ment of words in use in Egypt, ‘including 
some of the most useful technical terms employed 
by the Government Departments,” was ap- 
pended. The second edition has been enlarged 
by more than 8,000 new words. Undoubtedly 
the book will have its value to Arab-speaking 
students who seek to acquire a knowledge of 
English. To Englishmen studying Arabic it 
will only be useful when a foundation of book 
acquaintance with Arabic has been already 
laid. In fact, the manner of the whole publica- 
tion is contrary to Western practice. All 
reading is from right to left, whether pages or 
lines be in question ; the end of the volume is 
its beginning; and in many cases the roots of 
words must be sought by the inquirer rather 
than the words themselves. We have used the 
term ‘‘ rough-and-ready ” ; this applies to the 
typography, verbal arrangement, and general 
outward appearance. So little does it imply 
condemnation that we do not hesitate to give 
Mr. Wortabet’s book the preference over one or 
more of the later and sightlier Arabic diction- 
aries issued by London publishers to which, in 
bulk and character, it may reasonably be com- 
pared. 


Tesoro de Voces y Provincialismos Hispano- 
Americanos. Publicado por C. Lentzner. Vol. I. 
PartI. (Williams & Norgate.)—A good deal has 





been done of late to elucidate the Spanish lan- 
guage as spoken in South America. Some ten 
years ago Don Juan de Arona, a poet well known 
at Lima, published a ‘Diccionario de Peru- 
anismos,’ and Signor Cuervo, the author of the 
monumental dictionary of ‘Construccion y Re- 
gimen de la Lengua Castellana,’ has also distin- 
guished himself in the same field of research ; 
while Prof. Schuchardt, of Gratz, has elucidated 
the Creole dialects. Prefixed to the work before 
us is a translation of an excellent essay, contri- 
buted to the memoirs of the Société de Linguis- 
tique of Paris by M. Maspero, on the deviations 
of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres and Monte- 
video from the pronunciation of the mother 
country. These are numerous and striking. 
As to the language itself, it has been, as was to 
be expected, invaded by a number of Indian 
words, and also a certain amount of slang has 
been developed; and in the Argentina the large 
number of Italian immigrants has exercised con- 
siderable effect. The first part of Dr. Lentzner’s 
dictionary contains the beginning of a voca- 
bulary ‘ Rioplatense,’ by Senor D. Granada, 
which reaches only down to the end of C. It, 
however, sufticiently illustrates what has been 
said. The first word entered is ‘‘abati,” a 
Guarani word for maize, which occurs, it seems, 
in the diaries and letters of the early explorers ; 
and almost next to it comes ‘‘ abombarse,” which 
seems to be a bit of slang used pretty nearly 
all over Spanish America, and coined probably 
from the Spanish bomba or the adjective bombo. 
We trust Dr. Lentzner may continue this useful 
publication. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A History of Marlborough College. By A. G. 
Bradley, A. C. Champneys, and J. W. Baines. 
(Murray.)—The Early Days of Marlborough Col- 
lege. By Edward Lockwood. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.)—The complacency which is almost 
inevitably apparent ina history by former pupils 
of their old school is always pardonable, and is 
the more so in the instance before us when it 
is remembered what a comparatively short time 
Marlborough has been founded, what almost 
insuperable difficulties it had to contend with 
in the first ten years of its existence, and to 
what a leading position among the public schools 
of England it has now attained. As the authors 
of the ‘ History’ point out, when Marlborough 
was founded it was in a great many respects an 
entirely new experiment in public schools, which 
in themselves had not anything like their present 
popularity, and it may with some justice claim 
to have considerably helped on the movement 
which has made a public school education almost 
indispensable to the sons of people of a certain 
station. The really interesting parts of the his- 
tory of Marlborough are its almost haphazard 
foundation, the great rebellion, on which Arch- 
deacon Farrar founded some of the incidents in 
his once popular story ‘ St. Winifred’s,’ its reduc- 
tion to the verge of bankruptcy, and the heroic 
efforts of Dr. Cotton and his little band of masters 
to save theschool from ruin. Though Dr. Wilkin- 
son, the first head master, has generally received 
less than his due share of praise for his work at 
Marlborough, there is no doubt that to Dr. 
Cotton, aided by a patriotic council and a self- 
sacrificing staff of masters, isdue the foundation 
of Marlborough’s success. If for nothing else, 
Marlborough might well be proud to have raised 
the enthusiasm which prompted the men of that 
time to do such noble work without hope of 
personal reward and at personal loss. Happily 
most of them lived to see it in the front rank 
of public schools, and some were present only 
the other day at the public rejoicing which 
fitly celebrated fifty years of good work accom- 
plished, for which they may well claim a large 
tribute of credit. The ‘History’ before us 


gives an interesting survey of the early history 
of the town of Marlborough and of the Marquis 
of Hertford’s house, which still forms part of 





——== 
The early struggles of 
the school are also well told, but the succeedi 
years of prosperity, as is natural, form a legs 


the college buildings. 


exciting subject for the general reader. There 
are also chapters devoted to games, the rifle 
corps, and the natural history society. Those 
on games are rather too much a catalogue of 
successes and failures and of distinguished 
players, and the scoffer might be inclined to 
think it unfortunate that Marlborough not 
infrequently had the best players in a match 
in which they were beaten. Mr. Lockwood's 
book, which contains other papers besides the 
account of Marlborough, relates in autobio. 
graphical form the gloomiest part of Mari. 
borough history ; in fact, he seems to haye 
carried away hardly any impression of the place 
except of the hardships and roughness which a 
boy had to undergo there in Dr. Wilkinson's 
time. It contains one or two good stories, but 
it is badly written and wanders away from the 
point in an aggravating manner. It is annoying, 
for example, to find a chapter concluded by a 
long quotation from some ‘‘ notes ” made by the 
author when he found a pied flycatcher’s nest in 
Wales, or of another interrupted to describe 
what happened recently when he ‘took the 
chair at a lecture on bee-keeping given by the 
County Council at our national school.” Some 
of the illustrations in both books are good, 
though in Mr. Lockwood’s such pictures as those 
of an Andalusian quail or of an otter killing a 
rabbit might well be spared. 


Tue latest addition to the pretty ‘‘ Biblio- 
théque de Carabas,” which Mr. Nutt publishes, 
is a reprint of The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, 
Fauns, and Fairies, by the Rev. R. Kirk, minister 
of Aberfoyle (who is said to have been taken 
captive by the fairies), enriched with a clever 
gossipy introduction by Mr. Andrew Lang, and 
some of those graceful dedicatory verses of which 
Mr. Lang has the secret. 


THE books of reference that are upon our 
table are Mr. Symons’s British Rainfall for 1892 
(Stanford), an admirable record of scientific 
work patiently pursued, in which he has Mr. 
Wallis’s assistance (but in 1893 there would 
seem likely to be hardly occupation enough for 
both); Low’s Handbook to the Charities of 
London (Low & Co.), a concise handy book ; 
The Nursing Directory (Record Press), which 
promises to be useful ; and Mr. Wellsman’s 
Provincial Press with Offices in London, a list 
of some interest. 

Messrs. Macmittan have reprinted The 
Witch of Prague, Mr. Crawford’s worst story, in 
one volume.—The new edition of Lorna Doone 
at half-a-crown (Low & Co.) deserves to be 
popular ; so should the similar edition of The 
Return of the Native be, issued by the same firm. 
—The Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent, 
by Mrs. Oliphant (Macmillan), appears in one 
neat volume. 

WE have on our table the catalogues of Mr. 
Edwards (clearance), Mr. Maggs (three good 
catalogues), Messrs. Maurice & Co. (good), Mr. 
May (good), Mr. Sabin (highly interesting), 
Messrs. Sotheran (excellent); and also those 
of Mr. Lowe of Birmingham, Messrs. George's 
Sons (natural science) of Bristol, Mr. Wild of 
Burnley, Mr. Jefferies of Clevedon, Mr. Teal 
of Halifax, and Mr. Pollard of Truro. 


WE have also on our table The Way about 
Warwickshire, by W. A. Bettesworth (Iliffe & 
Son),—Cardinal Wolsey at Hampton Court, by 
E. Law (C. Smith & Son),—The Carpenter and 
Joiner, edited by R. S. Burn (Ward & Lock), 
—New Testament Difficulties, by the Rev. 
A. F. W. Ingram (S.P.C.K.),—L’Evangile et 
lV’ Apocalypse de Pierre, by A. Lods (Paris, 
Leroux),—and Jesu Verkiindigung und Lehre vom 
Reiche Gottes, Part I., by Dr. G. Schnedermann 
(Leipzig, Deichert). Among New Editions we 
have Origin of the Greek, Latin, and Gothic 
Roots, by J. Byrne (Kegan Paul),—First Steps 
in Philosophy, by W. M. Salter (Sonnenschein), 
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pe son’s Life and Poetry, by E. Parsons 
Gainer. the pee —An Introduction to 
Scientific Chemistry, by F. 8. Barff (Newmann), 
_The G.E.R. Company’s Tourist Guide to 
the Continent, edited by Percy Lindley (No. 30, 
Fleet Street),—Misogyny and the Maiden, by 
Pp. Cushing (Griffith & Farran),—and Soapey 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour (Routledge). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Fry’s (J. H.) The Church of England ever a True Branch of 
the Catholic Church, cr. 8vo. 2/6 el. 
Poetry. 
Bronté’s (Charlotte, Emily, and Anne) Poems, with Cottage 
Poems by P. Bronté, 12mo. 2/6 net. 
Law’s (J. D.) Dreams 0’ Hame, and other Scotch Poems, 
. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Roberts's (C. G. D.) Songs of the Common Day, and Ave, 
an Ode for the Shelley Centenary, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Harrison’s (W.) Memorable Edinburgh Houses, cr. §vo. 3/6 


Geography and Travel. 
Robottom’s (A.) Travels in Search of New Trade Products, 


er. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Philology. 
Jaschke’s (R.) English-German Dictionary, to which is 
added a German-English Vocabulary, 32mo. 2/6 cl. 
Science. 
Dunn’s (S. T.) Flora of South-West Surrey, cr. 8vo. 3/ net. 
Grimshaw’s (K.) The Locomotive Catechism, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Lessing’s (F. Lewinson) Tables for the Determination of the 
Rock-Forming Minerals, tr. by J. W. Gregory, 4/6 net. 
Liddell’s (J.) The Mineral Waters of Harrogate, 2/ net. 
Lucas’s (W. J.) The Book of British Butterflies, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Montague’s (Major-General W. E.) Military Topography, 5/ 
Preece (W. H.) and Stubbs’s (A. J.) Manual of Telephony, 


er. 8vo. 15/ el. 
General Literature. 
Bronté’s (C.) The Professor, illustrated, 12mo. 2/6 net. 
Collier’s (W. F.) Tales of Old English Life, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Donovan’s (D.) From Clue to Capture, Detective Stories, 3/6 
Edgeworth’s (M.) Belinda, 2 vols. 12mo. 5/ net. 
Farjeon’s (B. L.) The Last Tenant, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl.; The March 
of Fate, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Fenn’s (G. M.) Blue-Jackets, or the Log of the Teaser, 5/ cl. 
Fergusson’s (R. M.) My Village, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Fielding’s (H.) Adventures of Joseph Andrews, edited by 
G. Saintsbury, 2 vols. 12mo 5/ net. 
Grant's (Mrs. G. F.) The Boys of Penrobin, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Jefferies’s (R.) Wood Magic, a Fable, cr. 8vo. 3/6. (Silver 
Library.) 
Jocelyn’s (Mrs. R.) The Criton Hunt Mystery, cr. 8vo. 2/bds. 
Middleton’s (C.) Innes of Blairavon, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Milman’s (H.) Esther’s Shrine, a Character Sketch, 3/6 cl. 
Ogden’s (R.) A Loyal Little Red-Coat, imp. 1smo. 6/ cl. 
Parr's (Mrs.) Can This be Love ? a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Speight’s (I. W.) The Loudwater Tragedy, 12mo. 2/bds. 
Treasury of Pleasure Books for the Young, imp. 16mo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Battandier (A.): Le Cardinal Pitra, 15fr. 
Girard (R.) et Garradi (M.): Les Messies esséniens et 
l'Eglise orthodoxe, 3fr. 50. 
Fine Art. 
Carnet de Chasse, illustré par W. Crommelin, l5fr. 
Drault (J.): Le Carnet d'un Réserviste, 3fr. 
Moureau (A.): Les Moreau, 4fr. 50. 
Peintres de Genre contemporains, 2 parts, 6fr. 
History and Biography. 
Grasilier (L.): Mémoires de l’Adjudant-Général Jean Lan- 
drieux, 1795-1797, Vol. 1, 7fr. 50. 
Lacroix (C.): Chefs-d’eeuvre de l’Eloquence parlementaire, 
1789-1792, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Nicolai (A.): En Bretagne, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, Vol. 8, 
Part 3, 6fr. 


Science. 
—. Bouchard, et Brissaud: Traité de Médecine, Vol. 5, 
r. 


General Literature. 
Boell (P.) : Les Scandales du Quai d’Orsay, 2fr. 
Cabun (L.): La Tueuse, 3fr. 50. 
Gautier (J.): Le Dragon impérial, 3fr. 50. 
Lima (M.): La Fédération ibérique, 4fr. 
Trouessart (C.): Coeur fermé, 3fr. 50. 
Wolowski (A. L.): Une Page d'Histoire, 3fr. 50. 








PROF. DOWDEN'S EDITION OF WORDSWORTH. 
Dublin, August 12, 1893. 

I THANK my reviewer in the Atheneum for a 
most generous recognition of such merits as my 
edition of Wordsworth’s ‘ Poetical Works ’ may 
possess, and for several valuable suggestions and 
corrections. I did not reprint the ‘‘ Advertise- 
ment” to ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ 1798, because, fol- 
lowing Wordsworth’s last edition, I gave the 
preface to ‘Lyrical Ballads’ in its final form. 

I reprinted earlier forms, the preface of 
1800, as differing from that of 1802 and of 1805, 
might also have claimed a place. The reviewer 











regrets my omission of Wordsworth’s ‘‘note 
(1798) on ‘ The Thorn.’” No such note, as far as 
I am aware, exists ; but I reprint the note of the 
editions cf 1800-1805. Therevieweralso speaks of 
the omission of ‘‘ the interesting notes to ‘ Peter 
Bell,’ 1819 and 1820.” There are only two notes 
—one on the word ‘‘ potter,” which Wordsworth 
retained, and which I give; the other (‘‘ The 
notion is very general, that the Cross on the 
back and shoulders of this Animal has the origin 
here alluded to”) was omitted by Wordsworth, 
and is omitted by me. The poem “ Yes, it was 
the mountain echo,” is named ‘The Echo,’ not 
in the edition of 1815, but in the edition of 1820 
(top of p. 237, vol. ii.). I cannot find that I 
have omitted anything from the Fenwick note 
to the ‘Peele Castle’ poem. As to the date 
of publication of ‘Love Lies Bleeding,’ I re- 
peated an error of Prof. Knight’s, to which I 
had called attention in a review printed ten 
years since ; and as to ‘*‘ Why art thou silent ?”’ 
I forgot the letter of Sir Henry Taylor, which I 
myself first made public. Iam thankful to the 
reviewer for reminding me of such lapses of 
memory. I should be glad to know whether 
Christopher Wordsworth or Edward Quillinan 
was Wordsworth’s assistant in the ‘ Installation 
Ode,’ 1847. Mr. Aubrey de Vere says Quilli- 
nan, and gives Miss Fenwick as his authority. 
Can the point be now determined ? 

Mr. Gosse has published an interesting article 
on the parodies of ‘ Peter Bell.’ I lately ob- 
tained a parody of ‘The Waggoner,’ which 
seems to be unknown to Wordsworth students, 
and the author of which I cannot discover— 
“The Battered Tar, or, the Waggoner’s Com- 
panion. A Poem, with Sonnets,” &c., no date, 
J. Johnston and other publishers, 8vo., pp. 39. 
‘The Battered Tar’ is mockingly dedicated to 
Southey. Even as a parody it is of poor quality. 
The sonnets are four in number—‘ Written on 
a View of Cockermouth,’ ‘To my Friend, Mr. 
Coleridge,’ a political sonnet, and ‘To an En- 
campment of Gipsies.’ The slender volume 
closes with ‘The Midshipman’s Petition,’ in 
eleven stanzas. The sonnet to Coleridge opens 
thus :— 


Coleridge ! when you your dose of opium take, 
And Southey drinks his sack, a happy fellow, 

And I imbibe my water from the lake 

Though now with better stuff I might get mellow, 
There are who think us of the favoured train, 

To whom a sort of inspiration ’s given, 

While others with malevolence maintain 

That fools are always favourites of Heaven. 


It would be of a little interest to Wordsworth 
scholars if the author of this poor pamphlet in 
verse could be ascertained. 

Epwarkbp DowDEN. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, August 14, 1893, 

In the interesting notice of the above edition 
which appears in the Athenewm for August 12th 
the reviewer observes :-— 

“We should have liked to have had...... the name 
of the Greek poet the allusion to whom in ‘ After- 
thought ’ Wordsworth believed would be ‘ obvious 
to the classical reader.’ ” 

May I be allowed to write from Wordsworth’s 
college to say that the poet in question is 
Moschus? A single line in the above poem (the 
last of the ‘‘ Duddon Sonnets ”’), 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
is a reminiscence of a line in a well-known 
passage in the ‘ Lament for Bion,’ 1. 103 :— 
dppes 8’, of peyddou kat Kaprepol 7} cool 
avopes. 
J. E. Sanpys. 


*,* 1. We still think Prof. Dowden should 
have reprinted the ‘‘ Advertisement” to the 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ of 1798, for it is quite dis- 
tinct from the ‘‘ Prefaces” of 1800, &c., and 
possessed of an independent interest. In the 
introduction to his verbatim reprint of the 
volume of 1798, Prof. Dowden goes quite as far 
as is permissible when he calls the ‘‘ Advertise- 


2. What we (rather loosely, perhaps) desig- 
nated as Wordsworth’s “note (1798) on ‘The 
Thorn’” is the remark on the poem contained 
in the ‘‘ Advertisement.” It is to all intents 
and purposes a ‘‘ note,” though not printed in 
the usual place. 

3. The note to ‘Peter Bell’ which Prof. 
Dowden acknowledges to have omitted with 
intention is one of those to which we alluded. 
The other is one which seems to have escaped 
aa notice. It is to be found in ed. 1820, ii. 

‘* Page 334, line 9: 

By an immeasurable stream. 
I cannot suffer this line to pass, without noticing 
that it was suggested by Mr. Haydon’s noble 
Picture of Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem.” 

Both notes were certainly omitted by Words- 
worth from later editions, but that fact does 
not deprive them of their interest. Had Prof. 
Dowden ignored all the notes that Wordsworth 
omitted, the value of his edition would have 
been greatly impaired. Notes inserted and 
then abandoned by the poet stand on a footing 
similar to, if not quite the same as, various 
readings of the poems; but even should this 
opinion not be shared by Prof. Dowden, he will, 
perhaps, allow that the particular notes in 
question had some claim to preservation for 
their intrinsic interpretative value. 

4. It is quite true that the words ‘‘The 
Echo” are to be found at the reference given 
by Prof. Dowden—but not as constituting a 
title to the poem. They are merely used as 
a head-line or page-heading, for the poem is 
entered in the list of ‘‘ Contents” by an abbre- 
viation of its first line. If this head-line is to 
be accepted as conferring a title on a poem, 
Prof. Dowden would have to be censured for 
omitting to note other similar instances which 
occur in the same volume. But such a censure 
would be unjust. The poem now known as the 
‘Vernal Ode’ had (in 1820) for title simply 
‘Ode’; it was entered among the ‘‘ Contents ” 
by an abbreviation-of its first line, and the 
head-line was ‘‘ Vernal Ode.” In his note on 
the poem Prof. Dowden properly calls the name 
‘“‘Vernal Ode” in ed. 1820 not a ‘‘ title,” but 
‘¢a page-heading.” The words ‘‘The Echo” 
were nothing more. In ed. 1820 the lines 
beginning ‘‘Three years she grew in sun 
and shower” had no title, but had ‘‘ Lucy” 
for page-heading (ii. 136). ‘‘I wandered 
lonely as acloud” had no title, but it was 
called ‘‘ Daffodils ” on the page-heading (ii. 152). 
Neither of these two stances of the adoption 
of short names to serve a temporary purpose 
has been noticed by Prof. Dowden, though they 
stand on exactly the same footing as ‘‘ The 
Echo.” 

5. If Prof. Dowden will refer to the only 
authoritative text for the Fenwick notes—that 
printed in Mr. Grosart’s ‘Prose Works of 
William Wordsworth ’—he will find that we are 
right. The words omitted are few and unim- 
portant enough, but they are characteristic. 
The note relates how the copy of the picture of 
Peele Castle presented by Sir George Beau- 
mont to Mrs. Wordsworth was reclaimed by 
his widow and given to Sir Uvedale Price, ‘‘ in 
whose house at Foxley,” says Wordsworth, ‘‘T 
have seen it—rather grudgingly, I own” (‘ Prose 
Works,’ iii. 88). The words here italicized are 
those omitted by Prof. Dowden. He is not, we 
grant, alone in making the omission, a reason 
for which may have existed, or have been 
fancied, when the Fenwick notes were first 
given to the world in 1857. 

We regret to be unable to throw any light on 
either of the points raised by Prof. Dowden. 
As regards the ‘Installation Ode,’ is it not 
likely enough that Wordsworth received aid 
from both nephew and son-in-law? As regards 
‘The Battered Tar,’ Prof. Dowden is almost 
too complimentary in calling it a ‘* poor 
parody,” for its badness, both as verse 





ment” the ‘‘ germ of Wordsworth’s celebrated 
Preface to ‘ Lyrical Ballads.’ ” 


and as caricature, is hardly to be measured 
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The only value of the pamphlet lies in 
its extreme (but not excessive) rarity, and 
in its furnishing evidence of the derision 
which Wordsworth had to undergo from 
the large section of the public which was 
blind to everything in his works but their 
naivetés. Can Prof. Dowden tell us anything 
of an earlier attack which caused Southey 
much concern on Wordsworth’s account—‘‘ Mr. 
French’s squib upon Wordsworth,” mentioned 
in a letter from Southey to Miss Seward, 
July 4th, 1808, printed from the original in 
Knight’s ‘ Life,’ ii. 98? It seems to have given 
Wordsworth much pain, and to have induced 
him to delay the publication of ‘ The White 
Doe of Rylstone.’ 








LORD CLIVE AND THE ‘NORTH BRITON’: 
JOHN WILKES’S ARREST. 

Some months ago a friendly bookseller placed 
before me a dusty brown-paper parcel, with the 
inquiry would I like to add that to my Wilkes 
collection. A very brief examination of its 
contents enabled me to say Yes, and on the 
payment of a modest sum I became the pos- 
sessor of an autograph letter of John Wilkes to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, with an 
accompanying medical certificate ; two memo- 
randa in the handwriting of Sir John Cust, the 
then Speaker of the House, one of them signed; 
and a MS. ‘State of Facts relative to Mr. 
Wilkes,’ extending over twelve sheets of fools- 
cap, aud evidently prepared for official use during 
the parliamentary investigation and debate which 
resulted in the expulsion of Wilkes for writing 
and publishing the North Briton, No. 45. These 
documents do not add anything very material 
to our knowledge, and, of course, relate only to 
the earlier stages of the long political struggle 
in which John Wilkes was the central figure ; 
but they supply a few details of interest, which, 
I think, have hitherto escaped notice. 

One of the first persons arrested under the 
‘* general warrant” was, as everybody knows, 
George Kearsley, the publisher, and his exami- 
nation before the Earls of Halifax and Egremont 
was included in the papers laid on the table of 
the House of Commons at the commencement 
of the session (November 15th, 1763); but I think 
it is safe to say it has never been printed. If 
it had been, there is one curious paragraph in it 
which would not have escaped comment, as it 
connects Lord Clive with the North Briton, 
though not with the notorious No. 45. The 
passage is as follows :— 

“ Being shown a letter from Charles Churchill to 
the examinant, desiring he would get in the few 
straggling North Britons, and deliver the whole 
impression to the bearer, he says that the North 
Briton therein mentioned was about the India 
Company, and the same was at the desire of Lord 
Clive, and accordingly he delivered the whole im- 
pression to a person who came in Lord Clive’s 
chariot.” 

The number referred to is evidently that in- 
cluded in the collected editions as ‘‘ A North 
Briton Extraordinary, which was printed, but 
never published...... Thursday, April 7, 1763.” 
The long letter which forms the bulk of the 
paper deals with the communications between 
the East India Company and Lord Egremont as 
to the proposed restitution of the French pos- 
sessions in the East Indies on the conclusion of 
peace, and is signed ‘‘A Proprietor,” who, it 
seems not unreasonable, in the light of Kears- 
ley’s statement, to infer, was Lord Clive. It 
embodies his views, and was avowedly intended 
to influence the annual election of directors on 
the 13th of April. Why the paper was sup- 
pressed is not clear.* Possibly the impending 
resignation of Lord Bute, which was known in 
high political circles some days before the 
8th of April, when it took place, may have 
been the reason. It may be worth noting that 





* Almon (‘ Correspondence of the late John Wilkes,’ 1805) 
says it was written ‘‘ bya late director of the East India 
Company. From some fluctuation in the affairs of the 
Company it was never published.” 





in the ordinary octavo edition of the North 
Briton, and in Bingley’s folio reprint, the 
North Briton Extraordinary referred to ends 
with the signature ; but in the very rare and 
suppressed third volume of the edition, which 
was printed by Wilkes at his private press, the 
letter is followed by a few lines in which another 
paper on the same subject is promised for 
Saturday (April 9th). The next issue, however, 
was the celebrated No. 45, which did not make 
its appearance until the 23rd. 

Nathan Carrington was senior messenger, 
and Horace Walpole says that when the ques- 
tion of ‘‘general warrants” was before the 
House of Commons, he was under examination 
seven hours. ‘‘ This old man,” he adds, ‘‘ the 
cleverest of all the ministers’ terriers, was 
pleased with recounting his achievements, yet 
perfectly guarded and betraying nothing.” His 
report, as given in the official document before 
me, is very quaint, and supplies details omitted 
from all the narratives that I have seen :— 


“N. Carrington’s information of what passed on 
the 29th and 30th of April, in regard to the appre- 
hending of Mr. Wilkes, when the messengers had 
orders to take Mr. Wilkes betwixt eleven and twelve 
o'clock at night. They went immediately to Mr. 
Blackmore’s house in Crown Street, Westminster, 
where Mr. Kearsley and his father were both in 
custody, and I believe Mr. Leach also. They were 
informed there that Mr. Wilkes had been there at 
supper with those gentlemen, and had drank several 
bottles of wine, and that Mr. Wilkes was very much 
in liquor, and swaggered and talked a great deal 
over his bottle how he would serve any messenger 
that offered to take him, with a great deal of such 
domineering discourse. When the messengers heard 
this they thought it was better to defer taking him 
till the next morning, and that it might be better 
done and more to the — in regard to getting 
at his papers, than taking him at that time of night, 
drunk as he was. But some people say that Mr. 
Wilkes was still in Mr. Blackmore’s house when 
they came there, and did not go home from thence 
till afterwards, which was betwixt twelve and one 
o'clock — others say that if they had been ten 
minutes sooner they had found him in Black- 
more’s house. They then agreed in what manner 
they should proceed the next morning, which 
was to meet altogether in a certain place near 
to Wilkes’s house at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and there accordingly the three messengers 
took their different stations in order to watch Mr. 
Wilkes’s coming out of his own house and then to 
catch him. At the lower end of the street next 
to Parliament Street, Blackmore was appointed to 
stand, and watch there if he should come down the 
street ; at the npger end of the street next St. 
James's Park, Mr. Money stood to be ready for him 
if he had come that mf ; and behind Mr. Wilkes’s 
house, betwixt that and St, Margaret’s Churchyard, 
stood Mr. Watson. They had not been long in their 
stations before Mr. Money, looking down the street 
(the street being very long), saw a little gentleman 
come out of Mr. Wilkes’s house and walk very fast 
towards Parliament Street; when he (Mr. Wilkes) 
came to the corner of the street, he saw Blackmore, 
and took him by the hand,* and some words passed 
between them. Mr. Wilkes told him (Blackmore) 
he was going to a friend of his in the Temple, and 
bid him give his service to the gentlemen (meaning 
the prisoners) and that he would come and break- 
fast with them about nine o’clock. Upon which he 
went about his business without anything more 
material being said, and so they parted. By this 
time, Mr. Money came up and said, ‘Mr. Black- 
more, pray who was that that stood talking with 
you—was not it Mr. Wilkes?’ Blackmore answered 
‘Yes.’ Mr. Money then said, ‘Why did you let him 
go? was not he the man that we came here to take?’ 
and fell into a very great rage with Blackmore for 
neglecting such an opportunity. Blackmore said 
very coolly, there was no sort of danger, he (Wilkes 
was only gone to a friend of his in the Temple, an 
would be back again to breakfast with the gentle- 
men at his house at nine o’clock. Money being 
greatly alarmed at this, concluded that Mr. Wilkes 
had made for the water side, and taken a boat to 
carry him off, and therefore he applied himself to 
all the stairs from Palace Yard down to Hunger- 
ford, making all the enquiry he could after such a 
person ; but hearing nothing of him they waited 
thereabout in the Streets till betwixt nine and 
ten o’clock, and then they met Mr. Wilkes returning 
from where he had been, and then stepping up to 
him, they told him that they had the Secretary of 





* How much was left by Wilkes in Blackmore’s hand is 
not stated. 
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State’s warrant against him, and that he 
prisoner. After pausing a little he says to ‘ear 
* Come, go along with me home, and let us get some 
breakfast,’ or words to that purpose. This was 
agreed to,and they went away together to Mr 
Wilkes's house, He then demanded to see the 
warrant, and looking upon it said, ‘ This warrant is 
nothing to me, neither will I obey it,’ then called 
for breakfast. Mr. Money, the messenger, went 
away with that account tomy Lord Halifax, leay. 
in atson and Blackmore p Fone with Mr, Wilkes, 
What particulars happened afterwards I have no 
account of worth notice; but I believe he (Mr, 
Wilkes) wrote a note to Mr. Churchill and sent it 
away, for Churchill soon came there and went away 
again. It is imagined that he wrote more notes 
than one. This is the substance of what I have 
heard relating to this affair that can be depended 
upon. I find since that when he (Wilkes) said he 
was going to the Temple he went to Leach’s ip 
Crane Court and took some men with him and went 
to Balfe, the printer, lodging at the sign of the Bell 
in the Old Bailey, and there gota ladder from the 
ditch side and got in at the window and printed off 
some sheets from the press then standing, and then 
brought the press away out at the window; but in 
bringing the form down the ladder some of the 
letters were displaced and fell down into the dirt 
so that the boy was obliged to wash them ina bowl 
of water. Mr. Wilkes as I am informed held the 
ladder himself.” 


The ‘‘little gentleman” did go to Balfe’s, 
and one of the pages was knocked out in bring- 
ing the form down the ladder ; but the ladder 
was not held by the ‘‘ little gentleman ” himself, 
but by Mrs. Mitchell, the daughter of Mrs, 
Watson, who kept the Bell alehouse. 

The first memorandum in the handwriting of 
Sir John Cust is dated ‘‘ Downing Street, April 
30th, 1763,” and reads as follows :— 


“ Edward Weston, Esq., came to me this day from 
the Earls of Halifax and Egremont, his Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, and acquainted me 
that full proof had been made that Mr. Wilkes, a 
member of the House of Commons, was author of 
a libel called the North Briton, published on 
Saturday, April 23rd, and that he had carried the 
said libel to the press in order to be printed ; that 
he had refused to make any answers touching the 
said libel, and that he was committed to the Tower, 
the offence being a breach of the peace to which 
privilege of Parliament did not extend. Mr. Weston 
further told me, by order of the Secretaries of State, 
that if the Parliament had been sitting his Majesty 
would have immediately acquainted the House of 
Commons with Mr. Wilkes’s commitment, and Mr. 
Weston added that he was fully persuaded that the 
King would send a message to that purpose on the 
first day of next session, but that in the mean time 
he was ordered to acquaint me with what had been 
done. To this I answered that I was very sensible 
of his Majesty’s tender regard for the privileges of 
the House of Commons, which I conceived did not 
extend to a breach of the peace, and that I hoped 
such a message as Mr, Weston mentioned would be 
sent to the House on the first day of next session. 
“JOHN Cust.” 


The unsigned memorandum, also in Sir John 
Cust’s handwriting, occupies nearly three pages 
of foolscap. It bears date November 9th, 1763, 
and is a précis of a conversation between him 
and Mr. Wilkes on the question of privilege, 
and Wilkes’s desire to secure precedence over 
all other business for a statement of his case to 
the House of Commons when the session opened. 
The letter (dated February 5th, 1764) from 
Wilkes to Sir John Cust, and the medical certi- 
ficate enclosed, were published by Wilkes him- 
self, and have been repeatedly —. - 





ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. 


In the Athenewm of April 30th, 1892, you 
thus referred to an article on Archbishop Magee 
in the current number of the Northamptonshire 
Notes and Queries :— 

“ The editor has compiled what we believe to be a 
complete bibliography of the writings of Dr. Magee, 
the late Archbishop of York, who for many years 
filled the see of Peterborough. It will be of signal 
service to any future biographer, and still more 80 
to those interested in the religious history of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century.” 

Bearing this in mind, I have aged looked 
forward for the appearance of the biography of 


Dr. Magee in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
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a 
vaphy.’ I must own to a feeling of disappoint- 
a on finding that advantage had not been 
taken of your suggestion (see vol. xxxv.), as the 
article in the N orthamptonshire Notes and Queries 
was evidently the product of much labour and 
h. Further disappointment is experienced 
from the faci that, instead of a complete biblio- 
graphy being given of thearchbishop’s works, the 
sources of information end with the statement 
that ‘a full memoir is in course of preparation 
by the present writer.” I cannot help wonder- 
ing if this explains the meagreness of the pre- 
sent biography. Joun T, Pace. 








CHAUCER'S NOTES ON HIS ‘TROILUS.’ 

I rinp that one of the Harleian MSS. of 
Chaucer's ‘Troilus’ (No. 2392) has some very 
interesting marginal notes. Of these, many 
are mere remarks by the scribe ; but there are 
others which were probably inspired by the 
author, and throw some light upon the text. 
In any case, they are interesting. I here notice 
some of the best. My references are to the 
lines of the Campsall MS. (Chaucer Society). 

The invocation to Cleo (i.e., Clio) in book ii. 
is explained by Chaucer’s view of her function. 
His note is: ‘‘ Cleo—domina eloquencie.” 

Criseyde’s lament over her helplessness, when 
she declares that ‘‘our punishment is that we 
have to drink up our own woe,” in book ii. 784, 
is accompanied by the startling comment: 
“nota mendacium.” 

In book ii. 1238 there is an allusion to an 
old proverb, that light impressions soon fade. 
The Latin form of it is given thus :—‘‘ Leuis 
impressio, leuis recessio.” I should like to 
know whence this comes. 

In book iii. 15—‘‘ Ye Joves first to thilke 
eflectes glade” —the scribe actually has the 
note: ‘‘Iouis: dea amoris.” Of course, Chaucer 
meant “‘dea amoris” to refer to the preceding 
word “Ye.” It is then quite right. 

In iii. 933 the fact that Chaucer confused 
dulcarnon (Euclid’s proposition, i. 47) with 
fuga miserorum (proposition i. 5) is clenched 
by the sile-note: ‘‘ Dulcarnon, i. fuga miser- 
orum.” 

There isa most curious comment on book iii. 
ll. 1177-1183. When Criseyde says, ‘‘ Of gilt 
nisericorde, That is to seyn, that I foryeve al 
this,” we are reminded that there is a text, 
“Beati misericordes.” And when, in return, 
Criseyde asks that she may be forgiven, we are 
reminded of another text: ‘‘Petite, et acci- 
pietis,” miswritten ‘ accipitis.” 

_ Iniii.1415 the phrase ‘ comune astrologer ” 
is obviously borrowed from Alanus de Insulis 
(see my notes to the ‘ Parlement of Fowles’). It 
is interesting to see this confirmed. The side- 
note is: “* Gallus vulgaris astrologus ; Alanus 
de Planctu Nature.” Against 1. 1417 is written : 
“Lucifera, stella matutina.” MS. Harl. 2280 
has ; “ Lucifer, i. stella matutinalis.” 

In iv. 22 we might suppose that Chaucer 
obtained the word ‘‘ Herines ” from Vergil, or 
Ovid, or Statius. It is, therefore, curious to 
find that he was really thinking of Lucan. The 
note is: ‘* Herine[s] furie infernales, ynde 
luaanus: me pronuba duxit herinis.” See 
Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ lib. viii. 90. 

L. 32 below simply means that the sun was 





in Leo, Accordingly, the note is ‘‘sol in leone.” 

In iv. 600 we are told that Fortune helps the 
hardy man. This is common enough ; but the 
note “‘Audaces Fortuna iuuat” limits the 
authority to Vergil, ‘ Ain.’ x. 284. And Chaucer 
quoted from memory; the right word is 
“Audentes.” 

In iv. 791 there is reference to Orpheus and 
Eurydice. The side-note quotes the very passage 
from Ovid, ‘ Met.’ xi. 61: ‘‘ Vmbra subit terras, 
et que loca viderat ante Cuncta recognoscit 
querens[ que] per arua piorum [misspelt ‘‘ pri- 
orum "| Invenit Erudicen cupidisque [misspelt 

cupidinisque ”’] amplectitur vinis Hic modo 


In iv. 836 we have a translation of Proverbs 


which the first three words are given in the 
side-note. 

In iv. 1139 the reference to ‘‘ Myrra”’ is due 
to Ovid, ‘Met.’ x. 500. Accordingly we here 
find: ‘‘ Flet tamen, et tepide manant ex arbore 
gutte ; Est honor et lacrimis stillataque cortice 
mirra.” 

In iv. 1505 we find the Latin form of the 
saying : ‘‘ Non est bonum perdere substanciam 
propter accidens.” 

In v. 8 ‘‘golden-tressed Phebus” is glossed 
by ‘“‘auricomus sol.” This is from Valerius 
Flaccus, ‘ Argonaut.’ iv. 92. 

In vy. 311 it is worth remembering that the 
word ‘‘urne ” is so uncommon in Middle Eng- 
lish that it had to be explained: ‘‘ vrne, i. 
vrna.” 

In vy. 319 ‘‘Escaphilo,” of course, means 
Ovid’s Ascalaphus (‘ Met.’ v. 539). The side- 
note has: ‘‘ Methamor. ij”; where ‘‘ij” or 
“ii” is miswritten for ‘‘u.” 

In v. 655 the right reading is, of course, 
‘*Lucina the clere,” as in Thynne, and in a 
preceding passage, iv. 1591. It is remarkable 
that nearly all the MSS. have turned ‘‘ Lucina ” 
into ‘‘Latona.” The side-note is helpful : 
‘latona, i. luna”; it shows that the moon is 
the thing meant. 

In v. 664 ‘*‘ Pheton” is due to Ovid, ‘ Met.’ ii. 
The note is: ‘* Pheton, filius solis: Metha- 
mor. 2.” 

In v. 1038-9 it is meant that she (Criseyde) 
gave Diomede the bay steed which he (Diomede) 
had once won from Troilus; as in Guido delle 
Colonne. Some MSS. mix up she and he. The 
side-note helps us: ‘‘Nota de donis c. d.,” 
i.e. Criseidee Diomedi. 

In v. 1107 ‘‘laurer-crowned” is Ovid’s 
“‘laurigerus,” ‘Art. Am.’ iii. 389. The side- 
note expressly says: ‘‘ laurigerus.” 

In v. 1110 ‘‘ Nisus douhter ” is here the lark. 
‘* Nisus ” is glossed ‘‘rex”’; and ‘‘douhter ” is 
glossed ‘‘ alauda.”’ 

In v. 1548 ‘‘ parodie” is Chaucer’s extraor- 
dinary version of theunfamiliar word ‘‘periode.” 
The side-note has ‘‘duracio.” Other MSS. 
have the same. Two lines below, ‘‘ unbodie ” 
is explained by ‘‘decorporare” ; and two lines 
below that, ‘‘fate ” is explained by ‘‘ destine.” 

Many more glosses occur in the MS., but I 
did not notice any more that have any special 
interest. Water W. SKEAT. 








THE FRENCH JESUITS. 
Annecy, August 7, 1893. 

Waite thanking you for your complimentary 
notice of myself and of our first volume of the 
‘(Euvres Complétes de S. Frangois de Sales’ in 
your issue of the 5th inst., I ask leave to refer 
briefly to certain points in your reviewer's 
criticism. 
1. The arguments of the saint in the ‘ Con- 
troverses’ are not ‘‘ mainly historical,” but, as 
I have said, mainly Scriptural. 


xiv. 13: ‘‘extrema gaudii luctus occupat”; of , 


them, as to the majority of the French nation, 
was not political, but religious. Henry IV. 
came to see the uprightness of their intentions, 
and restored them to their former position. 

5. The knowledge of Greek acquired by 
St. Francis de Sales at Paris was, for a young 
nobleman not at that time destined to the 
ecclesiastical state, very considerable. In any 
case, his college was not responsible; Greek 
letters flourished there ; Sirmond himself was 
among its professors. It was the Sorbonne 
which, at a somewhat earlier period, had dis- 
couraged the study of Greek, on religious 
grounds. St. Francis did not, so to speak, 
“*take” Greek. He gave his chief attention 
to divinity, on his own account. 

6. The question of the authority of Mark 
Pattison in these matters is too large to enter 
upon here. I should begin by challenging some 
of his principal witnesses. 

One word ona personal matter. Though 
of Scotch descent, I am an Englishman and a 
member of the English Benedictine Congrega- 
tion. Dom B. Mackey. 


*,* The question of the influence of the 
Jesuits on classical scholarship is too wide a one 
to discuss here ; but Canon Mackey can hardly 
deny that when their college was founded, the 
study of Greek literature flourished in France 
as in no other country, and that when Casaubon 
quitted Paris it was almost extinct. Henry IV. 
was a shrewd politician, and he found himself 
forced to readmit the Jesuits ; but whether they 
promoted scholarship or not was a matter of 
entire indifference to him. He cared only for 
keeping the balance fairly even between Catholic 
and Huguenot, and did not concern himself 
further. 











SIR E. HAMLEY. 


Tue death of Sir E. Hamley has not taken 
his friends by surprise, for his health had been 
failing for the past three years, and it has long 
been understood that there was slight chance of 
recovery. Now that he is gone his friends will 
realize the gap created by his decease, but it 
may be doubted if the general public will under- 
stand the worth of him whom they have lost. 
A singularly able man and highly accomplished, 
with wide knowledge, wide sympathies, and 
strong opinions of his own, he would probably 
have attained higher fame if he had been less 
versatile. He came of a fighting stock, and it 
was in the nature of things that he should 
become a soldier, and no doubt had Great 
Britain become involved in a European war he 
would have proved himself capable of leading 
her armies in the field. But as no such 
eventuality occurred he would have been 
held in esteem as our soundest and most 
brilliant writer on the art of war had he 
devoted himself solely to that; and _ pro- 
bably the happiest time in his life was when 
his treatise on the operations of war had shown 
that in this country he had no equal as a writer on 
strategy and tactics, and he was in consequence 





2. Of his historical arguments only a rela- 
tively small number have been ‘‘ superseded by 
the advance of critical knowledge.” Say twenty 
out of two hundred. 

3. Without questioning the general authority 
of my brethren of Solesmes as to the Papal 
Decretals, I beg to point out that I appealed to 
it only on the one point of the Pontifical of 


placed at the head of the Staff College. But 
he was not content with limiting himself to 
professional studies. As a young subaltern in 
the Artillery he began writing stories in Fraser, 
and subsequently in Blackwood, to which he 
became a constant contributor. ‘Lady Lee’s 
Widowhood’ was quite above the average of 
novels, and ‘ Mr. Dusky’s Opinions on Art’ was 





Damasus. 

4. I reassert that the College of Clermont at 
the date of which I spoke (1580-1588) had a 
right to be considered one of the chief centres 
of learning at Paris. The impulse given to it , 
by Maldonatus lasted for many years. It was 
only towards the close of this period that the 
Jesuits began to take an important part in the 
great movement of the time. That their action | 
was judicious I neither aver nor deny; they 
suffered bitterly enough for it. Their motives, 





coniunectis, &c,” 


however, were conscientious; the question to 





' articles. 


a jeu d’esprit so clever, and at the time it 
appeared so bold, that it has deservedly escaped 
the oblivion that usually overtakes magazine 
Yet his success as a man of letters 
did him no good at the War Office, where he 
obtained a dangerous reputation for ability; and 


' when he quitted the Staff College he was left 
| without employment, and he fretted much at 
' the inaction to which he was condemned. He 
: was proportionately pleased when the command 


of a division was offered him in the Egyptian 
campaign. But the treatment he received after 
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the fighting was ended cast a gloom over his 
subsequent life; he entered the House of 
Commons too late to achieve the position he 
had expected, and for the last years of his life 
he was a disappointed man, although he had 
the qualities that seemed to ensure success. 
Not to speak of his professional talents, his 
literary ability was genuine, but it showed itself 
at its best, perhaps, when he was treating of 
warlike and historical themes, as in ‘ The War 
in the Crimea,’ his latest publication. He was 
an excellent draughtsman ; although essentially 
self-centred, an admirable actor ; he was a _ skil- 
ful sportsman, and a man who could defy fatigue 
and who seemed to like hardships. Yet some- 
how or another, with all his endowments he saw 
men much his inferiors in ability outstrip him in 
the race, and he felt keenly that he had never 
attained quite the position that was his due. 
But the race is not always to the swift or the 
battle to the strong. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Tne September number of Blackwood will 
contain a poem by Sir Walter Scott, which 
it is believed has been hitherto unpub- 
lished, and which, at all events, has never 
been included in any edition of his works. 

Marttuew Arnotp kept up for twenty 
years. a close correspondence with his 
mother, writing her long letters, telling her 
of all he did, saw, and read. After her 
death he used to write to Miss Arnold in 
the samefull way. These letters, or at least 
a large portion of them, will appear in the 
selection from his correspondence which Mr. 
Russell is editing and Messrs. Macmillan 
are to publish. 

Mr. R. L. Srevenson has been varying 
his labours in fiction by the composition of 
a history of his own family and its engineer- 
ing works, which he proposes to call 
‘Northern Lights.’ Mean time the first 
week in September is fixed for the publica- 
tion by Messrs. Cassell of his new novel, 
‘Catriona,’ which will bear the sub-title ‘A 
Sequel to ‘‘ Kidnapped,” being the further 
Adventures of David Balfour at Home and 
Abroad.’ 

Tue first chapters of a new two-part 
novelette by Mr. Bret Harte will appear in 
the . Century for September. It is entitled 
‘The Heir of the McHulishes,’ and describes 
the attempt of an American syndicate to 
secure a Scottish estate and title. 

Mr. Ricnuarp Jackson, of Leeds, will 
publish at the end of this month a work of 
interest to students of Yorkshire topo- 
graphy and archeology, entitled ‘ Litton- 
dale, Past and Present,’ by Archdeacon 
Boyd, who died recently, one of his last 
acts being the writing of the preface. The 
book will form a foolscap quarto, contain- 
ing illustrations, and the impression will 
be limited to 250 copies, all of which will 
be numbered. 

Tue Anglo-Norman Record Society is to 
be the name of the society which it is pro- 
posed to found for the publication of early 
Norman and English cartularies, and it is 
hoped that the scheme may meet with suffi- 
cient support from those interested in history 
and genealogy to ensure its success. Mr. 
W. A. Lindsay (‘‘ Portcullis”’) is now enroll- 
ing members. 

Tue anniversary of Izaak Walton’s birth 
seems to have renewed the interest apper- 
taining to the ‘Compleat Angler,’ a copy 





of the first edition of which has just been 
sold by Messrs. Pickering & Chatto for 
235/., the purchaser belonging to America. 
As a contrast to this we note that Messrs. 
F. Warne & ‘Co. have issued an edition at 
ls. 6d. A stained-glass window is to be 
placed in St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street, in memory of the famous fisherman. 

Mr. R. B. :Fettows, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed librarian 
to the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
The chairman, Mr. F. W. Pixley, is trying 
to form a good collection of books dealing 
with law, bookkeeping, political economy, 
history of industry and commerce, and 
general reference, in the library of the new 
premises of the Institute. 


Mr. Erskine Bevertnce, of Dunfermline, 
is about to issue from the press of Messrs. 
Constable, for private circulation only, a 
handsomely illustrated quarto volume on 
the local history of the ancient burgh of 
Crail in Fife. The work will be entitled 
‘The Churchyard Memorials of Crail’; and 
taking the tombstones of the old churchyard 
as his text, Mr. Beveridge will give a full 
account of the families and antiquities of 
the district. 


Tue Scottish History Society have in the 
press an interesting volume of miscellanies. 
Mr. G. F. Warner is editing, with facsimiles, 
the ‘ Library of King James VI.’ from the 
MS. in the British Museum, already de- 
scribed by Mr. Warner in the Atheneum. 
Mr. T. G. Law edits the ‘Memorials’ pre- 
sented to the King of Spain by Dr. John 
Cecil in 1596, and the ‘ Apologia’ by Father 
Creighton (1598), illustrating the policy of 
the Scottish Catholics at that period. Mr. 
H. F. Morland Simpson publishes a number 
of ‘Civil War Papers,’ mainly the letters of 
Sir John Cochrane to the Duke of Courland 
(1643-1650), recently obtained from the 
Mitau archives of Courland. Bishop Dowden 
prints some unpublished letters of the Duke 
and Duchess of Lauderdale. The Rev. R. 
Paul publishes letters of Sir Thomas Hope 
of Craighall, the Lord Advocate, and the 
diary of the Rev. G. Turnbull, minister of 
Alloa, and sometime Covenanter. The 
volume will: conclude with some journals 
and letters relating to the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745, edited by Mr. H. Paton. 

Two articles on the Currency Question 
—one from. Mr. William Waldorf Astor, 
from the monometallist point of view, and 
the other from Mr. W. H. Grenfell, as a 
bimetallist—will appear in the September 
number of the fall Mall Magazine. A 
society article by Mrs. Lynn Linton will be 
included in the number, and the first part 
of a short story by Sarah Grand, author of 
‘The Heavenly Twins.’ The magazine 
will also contain an unpublished drawing 
by Sir Frederic Leighton. 

Tue Lichfield Diocesan Council has 
decided to start a halfpenny weekly for 
children. It is to be called Brave and True, 
and is to be an illustrated {paper for the 
sons and daughters of the Church. It 
will be edited by the Rev. A. Whymper, 
of Nottingham, editor of the Church Evan- 
gelist, and will be published by Messrs. 
Bemrose & Sons. The first number will be 
ready in September. 

Cot. Cotvirz, who has just been sent 


, out for service in Uganda, is the “ Harry” 





—_ 9 
who figures in his wife’s work, ‘Round 
the Black Man’s Garden,’ for which h 
wrote the preface. Unfortunately Mrs 
Colvile does not accompany him. ; 


Tue Rev. James Wood, editor of 
‘Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary,’ has just 
completed, after a labour of three years 
a ‘Dictionary of Quotations,’ containine 
30,000 references and a classified indore 
It will be shortly published by Messrs. 
Warne & Co. 


Tue Berlin Society of Retail Booksellers 
intends taking measures against the prac. 
tice of the “‘ Bazars”’ selling to their cys. 
tomers popular works at ridiculously Joy 
prices. It is said that the booksellers wij] 
put to the publishers the alternative of 
supplying the proprietors of the “ Bazars” 
or them alone with their publications, 


Pror. Wiitker has had the eighty-six 
leaves of the Vercelli Manuscript—which 
contains ‘ Andreas’ and ‘ Elene,’ two of the 
longest and most valuable of Anglo-Saxon 
poems—photographed, and a Leipzig firm 
will publish them by the phototype process 
if a hundred copies at 1/. are subscribed for 
before January Ist, 1894. The photographs 
were taken in half-size of the original; they 
reproduce the handwriting clearly and dis. 
tinctly, as a specimen sent to us shows. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers most likely 
to interest our readers this week are the 
Fortieth Report of the Science and Art 
Department (1s. 8d.); Petition from Welsh 
Colleges praying for Charter of Incorpora- 
tion (2d.); Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education in Scotland, 1892-3 
(3d.); and Report for 1893 on Inspec- 
tion of Higher Class Schools, &c., Scot- 
land (1d.). 








SCIENCE 


ed 


La Medicina delle nostre Donne: Studio Folk- 
lorico. Dall’ Dottore Zeno Zanetti. (Cittd 
di Castello, Lapi.) 

WE have found this volume not only inter- 

esting, but suggestive in a high degree, and 

well worthy of the prize accorded to it by 
the Italian Society of Anthropology. Signor 

Zanetti is a young doctor of Perugia, a 

psychologist no less than a_ physiologist, 

and a patient student of the local folk-lore. 

In the pursuit of his practice among the 

Umbrian country people he has gathered 

together a vast collection, not only of popular 

remedies and talismans, but of the medical 
ideas of the labouring folk: their theories 
of disease, their notion of the constitution 
of the human body —all that traditional 
wisdom of which the women of the house- 
hold are the faithful depositaries, and 
which has been handed down from mother 
to daughter since immemorial times. We 
cannot sufficiently praise Dr. Zanetti for 
the intelligence with which, instead of 
crassly combating the local superstitions, 
however gross and perverted, he 
sought to understand them and to preserve 
in their true form these latest flowers of an 
elder science, which the frost of modern 
progress must soon inevitably destroy. 
The remedies of the wise women of the 
Umbrian hills may roughly be divided into 
two main classes: those of the nature of a 
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charm, exorcism, or talisman, and those in- 


tended, in a more or less scientific fashion, to 
counteract the cause of the disease. A few of 
these latter are extraordinarily happy finds ; 
but we do not wonder that these ignorant 
gossips used willow bark as a febrifuge 
long before our doctors heard of salicine, 
when we remember that science owes its 
use of pepsine, coca, cola, and quinine to 
the therapeutics of American Indians. Dr. 
Janetti’s peasants are also well acquainted 
with the water cure, and with various forms 
of “packing” as a sudorific; while from 
eneration to generation they have held 
hthisis a contagious disease, all garments, 
bedding, &c., which have belonged to a 
consumptive being carefully disinfected by 
a burial underground for forty days. But 
ideas of this importance are few and far 
between in the pathology of the Umbrian 
easant woman. As a rule her remedies 
are worthy rather of the infancy of savages 
than of a population whose courtesy and 
intelligence are familiar to every lover of 
Italy. Their root-idea appears to be one 
of malign possession, capable of cure either 
by transference to some other person, 
animal, or even vegetable, or by a local 
treatment so repulsive as to frighten the 
devil out of the affected part. Hence the 
hideous and filthy character of many of 
the means employed. Hence the veto on 
sweet odours or other things capable of 
alluring, which are on no account to be 
used in the sick-room. Every here and 
there the loathsomeness of these strange 
exorcisms is interrupted by a flash of 
natural poetry, as when we read of con- 
sumptive patients being nourished of a 
morning on rosebuds and dew, that they 
may flourish again as a rose and acquire the 
purity and freshness of that which falls 
from heaven; or when we read of mothers 
taking their children, afflicted with some 
long and wasting sickness, and seating 
them upon a boundary stone or landmark, 
while they pray to Heaven that God in his 
mercy place a term either to the child’s 
sickness—or to his life. 

This idea of the mystic puissance of the 
Term is frequently repeated, and must date 
from a remote antiquity. The herb or tree 
that grows where three properties converge 
has a peculiar virtue in its essence, for to 
the sacred character of the landmark it adds 
the sacredness of number. The numbers 
three, seven, and nine are of extraordinary 
eficacy. A sick person was suffering an 
attack of fever in one of the smaller inns 
of Assisi. The local doctor prescribed the 
wrapping of the patient’s legs and feet in 
cabbage-nets soaked in boiling water and 
mustard, and quickly rinsed dry. This sort 
of vapour bath was to be applied five, seven, 
ine, or eleven times, ‘‘numeri impari’’; 
on no account was it to be left off at an even 
number. The patient recovered with pheno- 
menal rapidity ; but it must be admitted that 
the physician supplemented his prescription 
bya strong dose of bismuth and quinine. 

Ina land where even the doctors believe, 
or feign to believe, in the virtue of numbers, 
we may expect an unlimited faith in the 
village wise woman. The gossip believes 
tot only in numbers, not only in the virtue 
of names—such as the whispering of the 
words, “Gaspar! Melchior! Balthazar!” 
m the ear of an epileptic patient—but in 
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charms, in the magic of a caul, in the secret 
of the fat taken from a human corpse. The 
witches in ‘ Macbeth’ would doubtless find 
in Umbria an ample custom for their pilot’s 
thumb; while the toad, the snake, the newt, 
the frog, the lizard’s leg, and the owlet’s wing 
are still daily ingredients, not of the witch’s 
hell-broth, but of the family medicine chest. 
The girls of the Perugian highlands believe 
as firmly as any heroine of Theocritus that 
a person possessing a lock of ‘another 
person’s hair can will pain, disease, and 
even death on to the owner of the hair; 
and thus when maidens give their betrothed 
lovers the customary plaited tress, it is vir- 
tually their life and all their power of suffer- 
ing that they give into those trusted hands. 
If the man should prove unfaithful and 
disease descend upon the unhappy woman, 
she is not, however, utterly lost; the ex- 
perienced matrons of her village have means 
to transfer the complaint to a tree, to an 
animal, or to cast it into running water. 
The patient must rise in the early dawn, 
touch a certain plant in a certain manner, 
saying, ‘‘May thou wither and I flourish 
again”; or bind her complaint to a tree ina 
given fashion, taking care never to pass 
again before that tree lest the disease, recog- 
nizing its former possession, return to her 
again. Ifthe sufferer fall sick of a fever, 
the first thought is lest she may have 
wounded a toad or a serpent afield and left 
it to die: so long as the animal lingers she 
will burn with fever, and despatch parties 
are immediately sent out to find the wounded 
creature, in order to put it out of its misery. 
It may be clear that the fever is brought on 
by some other cause. Itis always advisable 
to procure a live frog, to place it at the 
patient’s feet till it swell with the heat and 
die: the animal will have drawn forth and 
absorbed the malignant principle of the 
fever, and the patient may be expected to 
recover. It is also a good thing to make a 
little cake, in which you mix some of the 
saliva of the sufferer, and give it toa dog or 
cat on the threshold, who will consume the 
cake and the malady therewith. Nor are 
animals useful only in the sense of scape- 
goats; the village therapeutics include in- 
numerable animal medicines. The fat of 
serpents and the gall of an ox are sovereign 
remedies for sore eyes; wounds are healed 
by applications of horse-grease and scorpion- 
oil; if asthma is often caused by inhaling 
the breath of a cat, attacks of gout are at 
least as often cured by a dog being set to 
sleep upon the inflamed and swollen feet of 
the invalid. Horse manure and thé drop- 
pings of all sorts of animals are employed 
in indescribable profusion as anti-phlogis- 
tics and anesthetics. The nails of quadru- 
peds thrown on the fire and left to burn 
have also an essential virtue. 

The body itself, according to every medi- 
cona, is tenanted by numberless living 
things. There are the lungs—a great winged 
thing, scarcely itself alive, though capable 
of disease and death. In fainting fits or 
attacks of asthma they say ‘‘one of the 
wings of the lung has fallen down and 
covered the heart.” Below this and below 
the stomach is a seven- headed serpent, 
whose convulsions and convolutions are re- 
sponsible for all manner of fits, hysteric 
troubles, and nervous diseases. But besides 


these considerable creatures, the human ! 





frame is tenanted by an innumerable quan- 
tity of tiny worms, maggots, or tignole and 
tarpe, asortofinternal grasshopper, voracious, 
and intensely dangerous to the unborn babe. 
Besides these, there is the terrible crab, or 
cancer, which must every day be nourished 
with human flesh; the infinitesimal grubs 
which gnaw the decayed tooth and produce 
the lacerating pangs of neuralgia in the 
eyes, with other secret artisans of sickness. 
When, with the progress of science, the 
microbe and the bacillus become known to 
the population of these rural districts, we 
can imagine the part that they will play in 
the therapeutics of popular fancy ! 

Yet, fantastic, abortive, and perverted as 
they are, these ideas of the wise women of 
Umbria are, as Signor Zanetti clearly shows, 
no creation of their own. The people does 
not create, it preserves. The medical science 
of the medicona is the medical science of 
Aristotle, of Paul of /Zgina, of Pliny, of 
Priscian, and of Avicenna. Since the end 
of the fifteenth century, while preserving 
our reverence for the philosophy and for the 
art and letters of antiquity, we have pre- 
ferred to draw a veil over its science. We 
prefer to forget that Pliny suggests, as a 
means of getting rid of warts, the rubbing 
of the affected place with peas, and the sub- 
sequent throwing of the peas over the left 
shoulder; but the people has forgotten 
nothing except the names of its teachers. 
It has treasured and confused all their 
lessons, as in those wonderful balsams it 
prepares, in which it includes every drug, 
every herb in its repertory, saying that the 
disease will itself discover its special anti- 
dote. Greek medicine and Egyptian magic, 
the science of ancient Rome, the astrology 
of the Middle Ages, the signs and charms 
of Paracelsus, with Heaven knows what re- 
miniscence of the witches’ Sabbath and the 
infallible cauldron, all are to be discovered 
in the pharmacopeia of these Umbrian 
medicone. 








The Lepidoptera of the British Islands. By 
C. G. Barrett, F.E.S.—Vol. I. Rhopalocera. 
(Reeve & Co.) — With the scientific manual 
of Stainton, and the more popular and illus- 
trated work of Newman on the British Lepi- 
doptera, it may be that the present publication 
will be considered by many almost superfluous. 
This view might be the more readily adopted as 
the classification pursued is not modern, therefer- 
ences to the same are extremely scanty, while, 
without illustration as is the edition before us, 
the beginner will probably find a difficulty in 
identifying many of the species. The book, 
however, has its peculiar value, for the author 
has sedulously read along the highways and by- 
paths of British entomological literature, has 
extracted valuable facts from hiscorrespondence, 
given the personal notes of a lifetime, and, we 
may say, brought up to date the life-histories 
and local dispersion of our species. This is the 
more desirable as some whilom British species 
are now extinct in these islands, others entirely 
absent from haunts where they were once 
plentiful, and several so scarce—it may be thus 
influenced by the attention of the ubiquitous 
collector—that an éntomologist has lately raised 
the question of ‘‘a close time for butterflies.” 
Mr. Barrett has very thoroughly traced the 
recent and present distribution of butterflies 
in our ‘‘island story,” and has published a 
collection of natural history observations well 
worthy of preservation, and of the consideration 
of the student of geographical distribution, who 
usually devotes his studies to larger areas 
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where the minutize of dispersion, with the 
attendant incidental dislocations in specific dis- 
persal, cannot be so well realized as by the 
study of a small fauna, such as is found detailed 
in this volume. The larve are well described, 
either from personal knowledge or from good 
authorities ; and the varietal characters of the 
perfect insects are also fully recorded. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Entomological 
Society of London. Edited by G. C. Champion, 
F.Z.S., assisted by R. McLachlan, F.R.S., and 
D. Sharp, F.R.S. (Entomological Society.)— 
Many entomological works are now so scarce 
that it is a great advantage to the student to 
know where he may be able to consult the 
same, while a well-arranged catalogue of a 
special library is a guide to the literature of 
a special subject. The names of the three ento- 
mologists attached to this compilation are sufli- 
cient to assure its completeness and accuracy. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


THE improvement of communications on the 
Indian extreme North-West frontier is making 
progress, and the permanent occupation of posts 
round Gilgit will do much to open up this 
rugged and imperfectly-known region. The 
latest news is that three regiments, each six 
hundred strong, with a mountain battery, will 
remain on the frontier, Chilas and Gilgit being 
held, with detachmentsin Hunza-Nagarand Gupis. 
The 23rd Pioneers will probably be stationed at 
Bunji, and there is a talk of the strength of 
the escort with the political officer being raised 
from fifty to one hundred men, drawn from the 
headquarters at Gilgit. Chitral is, of course, 
the most important as it is the most advanced 
frontier station. It not only commands several 
passes across the Hindu Kush range, but is 
within short reach of the Russian posts on the 
Pamirs. In the mean time the new and direct 
route up the Khagan valley, vid the Babusar 
Pass, to Chilas, has been reconnoitred and is 
being improved. It will save the enormous 
detour and numerous passes of the more eastern 
road. 

Among the ‘‘Supplementary Papers” (vol. 
iii. part 4) just published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society that by Mr. H. O. Forbes on 
the ‘Chatham Islands: their Relation to a 
former Southern Continent’ will probably 
attract most attention. Mr. Forbes discovered 
an extinct species of Aphanapteryx on the 
Chatham Islands, which proved to be identical 
in all respects with a species of the rail family 
which lived contemporaneously with the dodo in 
the islands of Mauritius and Rodriguez. Mr. 
Forbes concludes from this that there must 
have existed at some remote period a continuous 
land connexion between the widely separated 
homes of these remarkable birds. He conse- 
quently connects both Dr. Sclater’s ‘‘ Lemuria ” 
and his own ‘‘ Antipodea” with a hypothetical 
southern continent. The other papers in this 
volume are by Prof. J. Milne and Mr. A. H. 
Savage Landor, who deal with the island of Yezo ; 
by Lieut. E. J. E. Swayne, who describes an 
interesting journey into Northern Somal-Land ; 
by Major F. M. Rundall, who furnishes a full 
account of the savage Siyin Chins ; and by Mr. 
James W. Wells, who gives an account of a 
“‘survey journey” to the Laguna de Enri- 
quilla, in the republic of Santo Domingo. 
These papers are profusely illustrated with 
maps. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black have sent us a con- 
venient Guide-Map of Scotland for Tourists, 
prepared by Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston. 
—We have received from Messrs. Johnston a 
handy Map of the Lake District of Scotland, and 
also a Map of the Lake District of Ireland. 

Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston promise ‘ An 
Atlas of India, with Accompanying Letter- 

ress, Historical and Statistical, by Sir W. W. 

unter.’ 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue solar spots have lately been especially 
abundant. Last week a magnificent one 
crossed the disc, and was about central on the 
6th and 7th inst. Rev. F. Howlett, F.R.A.S., 
of East Tisted, Hants, estimated its apparent 
length in that position as 3’ 30", equivalent to 
about 94,000 miles; and states that it was 
‘the largest continwous spot (not a group)” he 
had ever seen. Mr. Howlett’s persevering 
observations of these phenomena have Jed him 
to contest very strongly what is usually known 
as the Wilson theory of the solar spots, i.e., 
that the umbre can be proved, by their vary- 
ing position in the penumbre whilst passing over 
the disc, to be at a much lower depth than the 
latter. This funnel-shaped appearance would 
seem to be an impression produced when obser- 
vations are made with low power, which in 
most cases becomes imperceptible when a much 
higher one is employed. 

The Perseid meteors last week were very 
numerous, and their manifestation was long 
continued. 

Prof. 8. C. Chandler publishes in No. 300 
of the Astronomical Journal a ‘Second Cata- 
logue of Variable Stars,’ in which every effort 
has been made to secure the greatest possible 
accuracy according to our present state of know- 
ledge. It is supplemented by some useful 
historical notes, and followed by a ‘‘ list of un- 
confirmed stars,” the variability of which is 
plausible and requires the attention of observers, 
though it cannot yet be considered as proved. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 
which we have so often had to commend for the 
beauty of its illustrations and the value of the 
papers it has contained during the last five years, 
appears never to have received sufticient public 
support to cover the expense of its production. 
The enterprising publisher, Mr. Trapp, proposes, 
at the end of this year, to transfer the right of 
publication to another Leyden firm, that of E. J. 
Brill; and the editorial committee, of which Mr. 
J. D. E. Schmeltz is secretary, appeal to Govern- 
ments, private persons, and public institutions 
for subventions to enable the publication to be 
continued. It is heartily to be hoped that their 
appeal may be successful, as the Archiv is the 
only serial of the kind that can be called inter- 
national, and its discontinuance will be felt as a 
great loss by students of ethnography in all parts 
of the world. 

The two parts recently received (parts ii. and 
iii. of vol. vi.) show no falling off in the interest 
and value of the contents. Mr. Herman Strebel 
contributes (in German) a further article upon 
the curious stone yokes of Mexico, upon which 
his memoir published three years ago threw so 
much light ; in the same language Prof. Albert 
Griinwedel, of Berlin, describes the grotesque 
masks of the Singhalese, his paper being illus- 
trated by forty-two specimens from the Berlin 
Museum, and Mr. S. K. Kusnezow, librarian of 
the Imperial University of Tomsk, communi- 
cates a memoir on the religious beliefs preva- 
lent in parts of Siberia. In English Mr. Sidney 
H. Ray furnishes a note on the Tugere tribe of 
Dutch New Guinea; Mrs. Zelia Nuttall discusses 
with some animation the question whether the 
animal represented on the feather shield from 
Mexico unearthed by her at the Museum of 
Ambras is a coyote, as she suggested, or a bear, 
as Herr Franz Heger maintains; and Mr. 
Schmeltz, the principal editor, pays us the com- 
pliment of using our language in several of his 
own interesting communications. The compre- 
hensive and useful bibliography is, as usual, in 
French. The international character of the 
work is very clearly manifest. 

As a supplement to vol. v. we have also re- 
ceived a treatise by Prof. W. Joest, in German, 
on the ethnography of Guiana, the several pro- 
vinces of which he visited and traversed from 





a 
the Orinoco to the Maroni river in the yeu 
1890. He had opportunities of observing 4 
— variety of races in English, Dutch and 

rench Guiana, and his comments upon ‘them 
are spirited and interesting. He devotes egnac; 
attention to the bush negroes and the Indian 
races. The illustrations are numerous, inclyd. 
ing a party of bush negroes engaged in crushin, 
cassava, a Karaib family of Surinam, a malate 
girl in Sunday attire and negresses gaily dressed 
from Paramaribo, two Accaway maidens from 
British Guiana (with whom dress has reached 
an irreducible minimum, but who wear orna. 
ments round neck, wrist, and ankles), and q 
number of other groups of natives ; also repre- 
sentations of bead aprons, a pre-Columbian stone 
implement, and one of the curious polished and 
coloured stones, the purpose of which has given 
rise to much discussion. 








Science Gossiy, 


Messrs. Crospy Lockwoop & Son will shortly 
ze ‘The Miner’s Handbook,’ compiled by 

rof. Milne, F.R.S., of the Imperial University 
of Japan, a volume which has the novelty, at 
any rate, about it that it has been printed under 
the author’s direction at Tokyo. The same pub. 
lishers also have ready for issue a new work by 
Mr. H. C. Standage on ‘ Cements, Pastes, Glues, 
and Gums.’ 

AN article on Mr. Chamberlain’s collection of 
orchids, written by Mr. Frederick Dolman, will 
appear in the September number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine. The article will be illus. 
trated from photographs. 

THe death is announced of Dr. Charcot, 
the famous specialist in nervous and mental 
diseases, 








FINE ARTS 


—~o— 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 


Lhe Yorkshire Archeological Journal. Part 
XLVII.—The Rev. C. B. Norcliffe continues 
his transcription of Paver’s ‘ Marriage Licences,’ 
comprising the years 1612 and 1613, and 
noting the alliances of Yorkshire families, 
Nevilles, Constables, Backhouses, Savilles, 
Currers, Paleys, and other well-known houses, 
and curious as showing that a surprising number 
of widows were not averse to remarriage. 
The piéce de résistance of this part is Mr. 
C. C. Hodges’s ‘Architectural History of 
Selby Abbey,’ reprinted from the Selby Coucher 
Book, which we have reviewed, and to which 
it formed a sort of supplement. It is of great 
value, and thoroughly excellent and exhaustive ; 
in these respects it is worthy to be compared 
with Prof. Willis’s admirable monographs on 
English cathedrals. The abbey dates from 
three years after the Conquest, and the original 
chapel, which seems to have been of wood, was 
still in existence in the time of Stephen, when 
St. Germain himself interfered to save it from 
the flames which were consuming the town. 
The rule of Abbot Hugh de Lacy, 1097-1123, 
was distinguished by his energy and the 
building of the great abbey, of which part 
of the church is the only existing fragment, 
and we are fortunate in preserving so much, 
while recent excavations have revealed the 
whole church, its plan and extent. Its length 
was 220 ft.; that of the transept was of the 
unusual proportionate size of 111 ft., the height 
of the floor to the wall head being 51 ft. As at 
Romsey, the choir aisles were apsidal inside 
and square outside. It was a church of the 


third magnitude among Norman churches. Mr. 
Hodges, in the absence of written reco 

of Abbot Hugh’s building at Selby, is com- 
pelled to refer for its history to the portions 
remaining there, and to the accounts Simeon 
of Durham gave of the erection of his own 
great cathedral, which was a contemporaly 
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“aging and in many respects like Selby. 
apie plans illustrate the position of 
gt, Germain’s Abbey in the middle of the town, 
and the various ages of the existing parts of the 
church, which extend, to say nothing of modern 
works, from the first Norman of Abbot Hugh in 
the tower pier on the south-east, and the nave, 
which is very good indeed, to Perpendicular of 
a developed sort. The wealth of the house 
enabled its rulers to carry out some noble plans, 
and, despite many alterations and much cruel 
treatment, to produce what is still a very 
fine relic. Mr. Hodges, like a true architect, 
does not approve of the ** restorations ” effected 
by Sir G. G. Scott and others at Selby, which 
were extremely extensive, and, besides including 
drastic operations of various kinds, damaged 
the incised slabs of three abbots’ graves, of 
which a note says :— 

“ No excuse can be found for the way in which the 

monuments of this church were treated during the 
alterations of 1890-'91. Many of those mentioned in 
Morrell’s ‘History’ are not now to be found, and 
the slabs that were moved about were much 
damaged, and when relaid had some of the incised 
work obliterated by cement, which it would be 
impossible to remove now without the risk of 
further injury. 
It appears that Mr. John Oldrid Scott was the 
restorer” during this period. A biography of 
our lamented contributor Mr. W. C. Lukis; 
more of Mr. A. S. Ellis’s ‘ Yorkshire Deeds,’ 
with cuts of three lovely Gothic seals; Mr. 
E. H. Sankey on ‘Wragby Registers’; Sir 
§. Glynne’s ‘ Notes on Yorkshire Churches,’ a 
sort of itinerary of 1825, describing the then 
state of many an edifice which has since been 
made as good as new; and a most valuable 
‘Index of Archeological Papers published in 
1891,’ complete the contents of this excellent 
part. 

The Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland. Vol. II. Parts 3 and 4. (Dublin, 
Hodges, Figgis & Co.)— Longevity seems a 
proper subject for discussion in the transactions 
of an antiquarian society, since the recollections 
of the aged, even in modern times, are to be 
reckoned among the foundations of history, and 
Mr. Milligan’s paper contains a number of inter- 
esting recollections. He has discovered many 
centenarians in Ulster. They often date the 
events of their life, as was once the universal 
custom in Ireland, from important events. 
Thus Nancy MacQuig, still living on the island 
of Rathlin at the age of one hundred and five, 
was married in ‘‘the year of the great ship- 
wreck.” This was 1807, in which year a richly 
freighted vessel was wrecked on the island. 
Sometimes almost forgotten events are thus 
recorded. The battle of Antrim, in which Lord 
O'Neill was killed, has but lately ceased to be 
used as a date, and is described in all histories 
of the rebellion of 1798; but the battle of 
Glenoe, co. Tyrone, fought July 12th, 1822, 
and that of Garvagh, co. Derry, July 26th, 
1812, both still used as dates, might easily be 
forgotten when the generation in whose child- 
hood they took place had disappeared. An 
almost forgotten ballad records Garvagh :— 

The day came on—they did repair 

In multitudes to Garvagh fair ; 

Some travelled thirty miles and mair 

To burn the town of Garvagh. 

But it lends an additional value to papers like 
Mr. Milligan’s that they incidentally preserve 
accounts of many local events which are im- 
portant evidence of the feelings and ways of 
past times. A paper ‘On the Graveyards of the 
Great Island in Cork Harbour,’ by Mr. James 
Coleman, describes the tomb of Charles Wolfe 
in the ruined church of Clonmell on the 
island, and near it that of John Tobin, the 
author of ‘The Honeymoon.’ Father Har- 
mngton, Daniel O’Connell’s first schoolmaster, 
18 buried in Templerobin, another ruined church 
on the island. A paper ‘On the Ornamentation 
of the Lough Erne Shrine,’ by Rev. D. Murphy, 
Supplies excellent drawings of a beautiful work 





of early Irish art, discovered in 1891 by a fisher- 
man in Lower Lough Erne. The Rev. James 
O’Laverty contributes a short yet valuable 
paper, showing that the old name of the royal 
burial-place on the Boyne, Brugh na Boinne, 
is still preserved in the locality. Several minor 
papers and accounts of the archeological excur- 
sions made by the members of the Society are 
excellent reading, but it is to be regretted that 
so few of the writers display any knowledge of 
the Irish language—a knowledge essential to the 
attainment of sound conclusions on early Irish 


history. 
Sussex Archeological Collections. Vol. 
XXXVIIT. (Lewes, Farncombe.)—This is an 


exceptionally good volume. Its contents vary 
from Mr. J. L. André’s intelligent notes on 
mural paintings in the churches of the county 
to Sir George Duckett’s ‘‘ parting words” 
concerning that much discussed woman Gun- 
dreda, Countess de Warenne. Mr. J. Sawyer 
has compiled sundry interesting memoranda 
on Anglo-Saxon remains at Kingston, near 
Lewes, which no one who has studied the 
archeology of Saxon England ought to omit 
reading; and Mr. C. E. Powell contributes 
brief, but good ‘ Notes on Arlington Church,’ 
where, during recent ‘‘ thorough restoration,” 
a Romano-British urn, Roman tiles, Saxon long 
and short work at the angles of the nave 
and the responds of the chancel arch, and more 
extensive Norman, Transitional, and Decorated 
remains were found, with fragments of slabs 
incised in floriated crosses. About six inches 
below the floor level two strata of burnt wood, 
clay, and flints indicated that, before the Saxon 
church which remains in the oblong nave was 
built, the site had been successively occupied 
by structures both of which had been burnt. 
Below these strata were the Roman relics. Mr. 
André’s mention of a nameless female saint 
who was crucified head downwards on a 
cross, and had a large mass of red hair 
hanging from her head, is a crux for hagio- 
graphers as well as_ iconographers. St. 
Regina, V.M., is usually depicted bound to a 
cross, and tormented with torches; could the 
‘‘red hair” be really flames? The picture is 
not mentioned in the South Kensington list of 
mural paintings, which is a valuable catalogue 
so far as it goes, and will reward any one who 
brings it up to date with new discoveries such 
as this and others mentioned by the writer, 
although we are not inclined to join him in de- 
scribing ‘ The Likeness of Christ,’ by T. Heaphy 
(not ‘‘ Heapy”’), as a ‘* beautiful work,” but, 
indeed, as one quite otherwise than that. The 
‘* Ancient Site called Towncreep ” still occupies 
the Rev. E. H. R. Tatham, and his recent 
inquiries seem to confirm the legend that on 
high ground near Penshurst, now covered with 
wood, once stood a Roman town, enclosed by 
earthworks of some extent, of which a double 
vallum six hundred yards in length, and a 
returning single work of five hundred yards, are 
still to be traced. Mr. Tatham’s suggestion is 
that here, and not at Pevensey, stood Romano- 
British Andredcester, which the Saxons, after 
a long resistance, destroyed; and his argu- 
ments are decidedly weighty. That a Cornish- 
man was capable of removing from Tredrea, 
near St. Erth, a wheel-cross of a rare kind to 
Sussex is, alas ! demonstrated by Mr. Langdon, 
who concludes his account of the relic which the 
late Mr. Davies Gilbert took to the Manor 
House Grounds, Eastbourne, without a sugges- 
tion that it should be taken back again. It is of 
white elvan, and resembles the capital example 
at the cross-roads near Trevenna, Tintagel. 
Sir G. Duckett’s ‘‘ parting word” about the 
Countess Gundreda is mainly concerned with 
the opinion of M. Léopold Delisle about the 
meaning to be attributed to the phrase of 
Ordericus Vitalis describing the lady as ‘‘ Soror 
Gherbodi,” upon which, mostly, the convictions 
of those who hold her to be Gherbod of Chester’s 
sister in blood, or his seur de lait, are based. 





The subject is too complex for us to treat ina 
brief notice like this ; suffice it that Sir George’s 
arguments, analyses of evidence, and deductions 
are extremely interesting, comprehensive, and 
far-reaching, embodying the results of wide 
research with much curious matter, and are set 
forth with exemplary perspicaeity and care. 








BISHOP CLIFFORD OF CLIFTON. 


BisHor CLIFFORD was in many ways an 
uncommon man. By descent he was, indeed, 
almost a curiosity, being grandson toa cardinal; 
for his father, the seventh Baron Clifford, of 
Chudleigh, married the daughter of Thomas 
Weld, who, being left a widower, took orders in 
the Church of Rome and eventually received a 
cardinal’s hat, and had the Bishop lived a little 
longer, he would hardly have escaped a similar 
dignity. So long ago as in the early fifties that 
excellent antiquary Dr. Oliver, in his ‘ Collec- 
tions illustrating the History of the Catholic 
Religion in the Counties of the West of England,’ 
said, ‘‘It is easy to foresee that Dr. Clifford 
must become a prominent character in our 
English Catholic Church.” Perhaps the fore- 
cast has hardly been fulfilled ; but it is fitting 
to recur to this association of the names of 
Oliver and Clifford. Bishop Clifford was an 
antiquary both born and made. 

If archzeology was a pastime to him, it was 
at the same time a serious study. In Wilts and 
Somerset he brought much research to investi- 
gations in local topography, especially as to the 
sites of battles between King Alfred and the 
Danes. He was an enthusiastic member of the 
archeological societies of Somersetshireand Glou- 
cestershire ; but beyond a few papers read at the 
meetings of these and similar societies, he has 
left no written records of his opinions and re- 
searches. Few modern bishops have produced 
less ‘‘ copy” of any kind. He fought shy, if 
he could, of that sort of extended ‘‘impri- 
matur,” in the form of an episcopal preface to 
a pious volume, which the modern Roman 
Catholic author appears hardly to be happy 
without. When religious controversies raged, 
Bishop Clifford rarely ranged himself as a cham- 
pion of the opinions he was well fitted by his 
sense of courtesy and toleration to defend with 
effect. In 1874, when he published a reply to 
Mr. Gladstone’s anti- Vatican pamphlets, he did 
so in the form of one of the pastorals which 
every Roman Catholic bishop is expected to 
address to his flock at stated seasons of the 
ecclesiastical year ; and this, perhaps, will re- 
main as a standard little treatise on the civil 
allegiance of the spiritual subjects of the Pope. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

Mr. Hotman Hvnt, who has gone to Germany 
for a holiday, is preparing for publication a 
volume on the Pre-Raphaelite movement, to the 
history of which he some time ago contributed 
several important chapters published in the Con- 
temporary Review. 

In addition to their numerous gifts of the 
same nature, Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons 
have presented to the Print Room, British 
Museum, a selection of their publications, in- 
cluding etchings and engravings after F. Walker, 
G. Mason, Sir J. E. Millais, and other artists. 


Mr. Hamo Tuornycrort’s statue of Earl 
Granville will shortly be placed in the House 
of Lords. 

Everysopy who has noticed the disfigurement 
caused by ugly and vulgar advertisements 
must needs wish Mr. Boulnois, M.P., success 
in the effort he is about to make against the 
nuisance by means of a Bill to be introduced 
to Parliament next session. Several lines of 
railway near London are defaced in this way, 
and to sach an extent that for mile after mile 
alternate fields on either side offend the eye by 
huge boards inscribed with appeals to the 
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traveller to treat himself to So-and-So’s pills 
and somebody else’s plasters. 

Tur Rev. Dr. Woodward, of Montrose, is 
going to issue a work on ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry.’ It will form a companion volume 
to ‘Heraldry, British and Foreign,’ by the same 
author, which was brought out last year, and is 
now out of print. Messrs. W. & A. K. John- 
ston are the publishers. 


Tue next issue of the Antiquary will contain 
a report of the season’s work at Silchester, by 
Mr. St. John Hope ; a synopsis of the excava- 
tions now being conducted among the tumuli of 
Wharfedale, by Mr. Ernest Speight ; an illus- 
trated description of Salisbury Museum, by Mr. 
John Ward; and an account of recent dis- 
coveries at Crete, by Prof. Halbherr. 


Capt. Lyons, R.E., writes :— 

“The more northern of the two temples on the 
west bank of the Nile at Wady Halfa, just north of 
the second cataract, was apparently built in the 
reign of Usertesen I., and in the eighteenth 
dynasty Thothmes IV. added a small fore-court 
with sandstone pillars. When excavating a part of 
this temple in the summer of 1892, I found, in the 
naos between the back wall and the altar, a part of 
a large stela of the time of Usertesen I. The 
lithological character of the sandstone, the dimen- 
sions of the stela, and the form of the hieroglyphs 
so strongly recalled that found by Rosellini and 
Champollion at this same spot in the first half of 
the century, that I sent the stela to Prof. Schia- 
parelli, of the Royal Egyptian Museum at Florence, 
who has confirmed my supposition. This newly 
found portion contains two or three horizontal 
lines, completing that portion of the inscription. 
(Brugsch’s ‘ Egypt,’ vol. i. p. 159, second edition.) 
The remainder is in vertical columns, and contains 
the titles and appointments of a high dignitary, 
Mentu-hotep by name. This portion of the stela 
is much damaged, and from 15 to 35 centimétres 
are still wanting at the bottom. It is dated the 
eighth day of the first month of the eighteenth 
year of the king, when the districts of Kas, Shemik, 
Chasaa, Shaat, Akerkin, &c., had been subdued by 
Egypt.” 

THE death, in Paris, on the 10th inst., of the 
well-known painter M. Auguste Barthélemy 
Glaize, is announced. He was born at Mont- 
pellier on the 15th of December, 1807, and be- 
came a pupil of Achille and Eugéne Deveria, 
each of whom was, like himself in after life, 
famous as a painter of historic gemre subjects ; 
he made his début at the Salon of 1836. His 
principal pictures were ‘ Faust et Marguerite,’ 
‘Suzanne au Bain’ (pastel), ‘Dante écrivant 
son Poéme,’ ‘Les Femmes Gauloises,’ ‘ Le 
Pilori,’ ‘ Allocution de l’Empereur a la Distri- 
bution des Aigles, 1852,’ ‘Insultes au Christ,’ 
and ‘L’Aveugle et le Paralytique.’ He ob- 
tained a Medal in 1842, three Second Medals 
in 1844, 1848, and 1855, the Legion of 
Honour in 1855. He was successful in litho- 
graphy and pastel painting. He executed 
many plafonds and mural pictures of the 
sort in which boards and commissions used to 
delight ; but, though not a genius, he possessed 
a fine sense of the limits of the art he practised 
with success, Age had for many years incapa- 
citated him from active personal efforts. He 
had many pupils, and some of his works have 
been finely engraved. 


In the year 1888 several ‘‘ Backsteinfliese ” 
were discovered at Tunis, says the Vdssische 
Zeitung, which were ornamented with rosettes, 
stags, lions, peacocks, oxen, and various heathen 
and Christian emblems. The same paper now 
reports the unearthing, by Lieut. Hanego with 
the help of some other officers, of a further 
number with decorations which are exclusively 
Christian. They were found under the ruins 
of a basilica near Haad-jeb-el-Hisun. They in- 
clude representations of Adam and Eve, with a 
tree between them, round which the serpent is 
coiled ; Christ hetween two apostles, one hold- 
ing bread, the other a wine-cup (the head of 
each of the three is surrounded by a nimbus) ; 
Abraham’s sacrifice; and Christ talking with 
the woman of Samaria (the Saviour holds a tall 
cross). Their exact age is hard to determine. 


| M. de Blant, a member of the Academy, is in- 
clined to attribute them to the sixth century. 
The floor of the basilica exhibits a beautiful 
mosaic, representing doves drinking from a 
brook. 

Tue Académie des Beaux-Arts has awarded 
its Grand Prix de Rome for architecture to M. 
Chaussemiche, a pupil of MM. André and 
Laloux ; the Premier Second Grand Prix to 
M. Dusart ; the Deuxiéme Second Grand Prix 
to M. Recourt. ; 

A COMMISSION has been appointed in Paris to 
reconsider the designs submitted in competition 
for a new type of postage stamp. Its inquiries 
are to be, for the present at least, confined to 
the fifteen céntime stamp, which is to be entirely 
républicaiir. 

Tue Commission appointed by the Sultan to 
make arrangements for a universal exhibition at 
Constantinople, to be held either next year or 
the following year, continues its labours. The 
building is to be at Chichli, which overlooks 
Pera. 


At Delphi an important discovery has been 
made, throwing more than ordinary light on the 
history of Greek sculpture. Besides the re- 
mains of considerable buildings, amongst which, 
it would appear, must be counted the walls be- 
longing to the temple of the Pythian Apollo, 
an archaic marble statue of the god has just 
been found imbedded in a wall, for which it 
was used as building material. The building 
where it was found is near the recently dis- 
covered Treasury of the Athenians, and the 
statue is in a splendid state of preservation, 
save the end of the nose and the toes. It 
represents Apollo standing, and is of more 
than natural size. The features and the 
attitude of the whole body are of an entirely 
primitive character, the face being almost 
flat and rigidly triangular in contour, and the 
members stiff and angular so as to give the 
figure more the appearance of an antique 
Egyptian statue than of the known Greek figures 
of Apollo, as, for example, the statues of Orcho- 
menos and Thera. The arms and hands fall 
close to the sides, the fingers being closed in the 
fist. The ears are larger than natural size, and 
the hair, bound with a tenia, descends over the 
back, while over the brow and shoulders fall 
locks of cylindrical-shaped curls. The work- 
manship is very accurate—more so, perhaps, 
than might have been expected in a work of 
such primitive style. It is probably a copy 
of some ancient xoanon, such as were used in 
the worship of the first Hellenic temples, and 
had been here and there preserved up to his- 
toric times, and were seen in various places 
by Pausanias and other travellers amongst the 
ancients. 








MUSIC 
Wagner and his Works. By Henry T. 
Finck. 2 vols. (Grevel & Co.) 


Tue author of these two handsome volumes 
admits at the outset that more has been 
written concerning Richard Wagner than 
any dramatic author since Shakspeare, and 
then proceeds with the customary excuse that 
the subject has not been adequately treated 
from the point of view at which he aims. 
Glasenapp’s monograph has not yet been 
translated, and Jullien’s is little more than a 
caricature as regards Wagner’s character, 
Gallic spectacles being an unsatisfactory 
medium through which to observe the man 
and his works. So much may be acknow- 
ledged, but on perusing Mr. Finck’s attrac- 


is disposed to go as far as possible in the 





opposite direction, adopting in some measure 


tive volumes we speedily find that he | 


the réle of the advocate rather than the 


judge. There was a time when such 4 
method of procedure was not only excusable 
but advisable. Wagner’s astounding geniyg 
as a poet and composer was little understood 
and his music-dramas were rendered mors 
difficult of acceptance by his own polemical 
essays, which, Mr. Finck frankly confeggeg 
are of comparatively small value. But in 
spite of all critical opposition, intelligent 
literary and musical amateurs speedily dis. 
covered that they had to deal with one of 
the greatest art workers the world has eyer 
produced, and in face of the universg] 
acceptance of even the ripest works it js 
surely inexpedient to quote from such dry. 
as-dust critics as Dr. Hanslick, except for 
amusement, much as one calls attention to 
the contemporary comments on the master. 
pieces of Mozart, Beethoven, and Schumann, 
Such an outburst as this, for example, from 
the most distinguished English critic of the 
time, is, of course, very mirth-provoking:— 

‘“‘This man, this Wagner, this author of 
‘Tannhiuser,’ of ‘Lohengrin,’ and so many 
other hideous things, and above all the over. 
ture to ‘Der Fliegende Hollander,’ the most 
hideous and detestable of the whole, this 
preacher of the ‘Future,’ was born to feed 
spiders with flies, not to make happy the heart 
of man with beautiful melody and harmony, 
What is music to him or he to music ?” 


Mr. Finck divides his work into many 
sections and sub-sections, with separate 
headings, which are rather suggestive of 
the new journalism ; but, as he fairly says, 
this arrangement will enable those who do 
not care for biographical details with which 
they are already acquainted to skip them 
and pass to the essays on the dramatic, 
poetical, and musical value of the stage 
works, or vice versd. It can scarcely be said 
that the author has shed any further light 
on the artistic or philosophic import of ‘Der 
Ring des Nibelungen,’ ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ 
or ‘Parsifal,’ but he dwells with glowing 
enthusiasm on these extraordinary concep- 
tions, and the exuberance of his language 
may be pardoned on account of the obvious 
sincerity of his views. Though he does 
not ignore Wagner’s irritability, love of 
personal luxury, and his disposition to 
regard those who disagreed with his art 
opinions, or who merely ignored him, as his 
personal enemies, he makes every excuse 
for his hero, and defends him with a devo- 
tion which may be termed feminine in its 
effusiveness :— 

‘To be accused of abolishing melody, when 
no one was ever more truly melodious ; to 
accused of destroying musical form, when he 
was the real creator of organic form for dramatic 
music ; to be accused of despising and abusing 
the great masters, when no one ever worshipped 
them as he did ; to be accused of egotism, com- 
mercialism, puffery, sybaritic indulgence, when 
he had really sacrificed the comforts of almost 
his whole life to the attainment of a seemingly 
impossible ideal; to be accused of all these 
things, not ten times, but ten thousand times, 
until all the world believed the mammoth 
lies—was this an experience to make a man 
amiable in his feelings and conduct towards 
the world? Was he a contemptible beggar 
because he was not ashamed to accept money 
from a few friends who loved him? Was he 
not right in saying ‘ Whoever helps me, only 
helps my art through me, and the sacred cause 
for which I am fighting’? He was an egotist ; 
his ‘sacred cause ’ absorbed all his thoughts, 
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energies ; his letters are all about himself ; 
when he helped others by teaching them to sing 
or conduct, it was chiefly with a view to the 
interpretation of his own works. 

otism, no doubt ; but was not his task colossal 
too? Where should he have found time and 
energy to help others in their schemes, when 
he himself needed hundreds to help him carry 
out his own ? Such egotism is not only pardon- 
able ; it is desirable and praiseworthy.” 

There is a great deal of this kind of writ- 
ing; but it is needless to give further sam- 
jes. Mr. Finck is justified in making 
merry over the ridiculously false predictions 
made even by eminent musicians concerning 
the ultimate fate of Wagner’s works, as, for 
example, that of Hauptmann, who said, 
«J do not believe that of Wagner’s com- 

sitions a single one will survive him”; or 
of Fétis, who writes :— 

“The ridicule with which the Parisians 

covered his ‘Tannhauser’ has not been without 
its influence on public opinion, for since 1861 
there has been a noticeable decline in the 
Wagner movement in Germany.” 
But it was not only Liszt who comprehended 
the greatness of his friend’s creations ; 
Schumann and Spohr recognized beauty as 
well as originality in them, and Robert 
Franz, who detested conventional opera, 
became a complete convert on hearing 
‘Lohengrin,’ and declared that ‘‘ Wagner, 
thanks to his double endowment, is the only 
man who could write an opera which isa 
work of art in its fundamental conception.” 
What Mendelssohn really thought is not 
very clear, but probably he was not very 
well disposed, for, in spite of his unquestion- 
ably amiable disposition, he was jealous of 
the growing reputation of other composers, 
such as Chopin, Liszt, Berlioz, and Schu- 
mann. The author only shares the views of 
nost Germans and Americans at the present 
day in regarding the majority of Mendels- 
sohn’s compositions as ‘musical small 
talk,” but it is possible to feel satisfac- 
tion with the excessive admiration of this 
musical small talk in England in 1855, 
for it helped to make Wagner’s position 
as conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
untenable, and if he had remained in 
Iondon, the world would probably 
never have possessed ‘The Nibelung’s 
Ring,’ ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ ‘Die Meister- 
singer,’ and ‘ Parsifal.’ The chapters de- 
voted to the consideration of these works 
regarded as dramatic poems and musical 
scores are excellent reading, and instruc- 
tive to those who are but partially acquainted 
with them. With most of Mr. Finck’s 
opmons Wagner students will, of course, 
agree. In speaking of ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ 
for example, he says :— 

“One feels like the lover who sighs for some- 
thing stronger than a superlative to express 
his admiration, It forms, with Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet’ and Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ part 
of the world’s great trilogy of love-tragedies.” 
This is bold language, but we venture to 
think those will not find it too bold who 
have studied Wagner’s treatment of the 
legend and compared it with other versions 
from the earliest times to the present. 
Every intelligent student will also admit 
that while in this work Wagner’s methods 
ate most fully exemplified, and while the 
Sore 18 one for musicians, “it really requires 
10 special musical aptitude or study for 
ts appreciation—at least for its partial 
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appreciation.” Favourable reference may 
also be made to the sections entitled ‘‘ How 
Wagner Composed,” ‘Love: of Luxury,” 
‘** Love of Animals,”’ ‘‘ Poetic Péeuliarities,” 
and ‘* Vocal Style.” Of course: Mr. Finck 
has little difficulty in refuting the accusa- 
tion, of which we have heard less of late 
than formerly, that Wagner’s music is 
unvocal, and that it ruins the voice. In 
this connexion he quotes Madamé Pauline 
Lucca, who said that such :charges were 
“‘mere empty babble. Neither Wagner nor 
any other composer spoils the voice of any 
one who really knows how to sing.” 

The treatise is well indexed, and neither 
in spelling nor in literary style is it aggres- 
sively American. In brief,‘ it justifies its 
appearance, which is more than’ can be 
said of every contribution to Wagnerian 
literature. ’ 








SONG ALBUMS. 

Songs and Ballads of the West. Collected 
by the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould and the Rev. 
H. Fleetwood Sheppard. (Methuen & Co.)— 
This interesting volume contains 110 songs 
‘made from the mouths of the people,” and 
arranged for voice and piano by Mr. Fleetwood 
Sheppard. Mr. Baring-Gould tells us, in his 
lengthy preface, how he journeyed from village 
to village in the west of England, and hunted 
up those who had a local reputation of being 
‘*songmen,” generally rustics of the humblest 
sort, and in almost every instance long past the 
prime of life. The collection was made none 
toosoon, for, according to the writer, the younger 
generation will have nothing to do with these 
songs, but supplants them with vulgar music- 
hall ditties. In five years’ time all will be 
gone. Most of the melodies belong to the 
period of the minstrels or gleemen who were 
put down by the Act of 1597:. Forbidden to 
journey from place to place, they settled down, 
married, and passed on to their descendants 
their treasures of old English melody, a rich 
measure of which is enshrined in this volume. 
The words have in several instances had to 
undergo a Bowdlerizing process; but in order to 
preserve the originals, two copies, of the songs, 
exactly as taken down, are deposited in the 
libraries of the Exeter and Plymouth Institu- 
tions. The origin and history of every song are 
given so far as they can be traced, and this pre- 
liminary matter constitutes the most valuable 
portion of the book. We regret to be unable to 
speak in terms of commendation respecting the 
accompaniments and symphonies ;_ most of them 
are quite modern in harmony and phraseology, 
and therefore inappropriate in association with 
folk music. 

Books of original songs continue. to be issued 
in increasing numbers, and we have many on 
our table which would be worthy of detailed 
criticism did space permit. Among them are 
Sieben Lieder aus dem Norwegisthen, ‘with 
German and English words, and Three Songs, 
words by Shelley, the music of :both being by 
Fritz Delius ; Four Songs, words from various 
sources, by Charles Wood ; Vier Lieder, words 
by Heine, English version by. W. Grist, and 
music by C. A. Lidgey ; Four Songs, words by 
Maud Pitman, music by Ferdinand Dunkley ; 
Album of Two-Part Songs for Female Voices, in 
two books, by Ferdinand Dunkley ; The Fairies, 
six two-part songs for female voices, by John 
Acton ; Three Lyrics, words by: William Black, 
music by Edith Swepstone (Augener &.Co.),— 
Album of Twenty Songs, with: German and 
English words, the English version by Gwen- 
dolen Gore, composed by Jacques Blumenthal 
(Boosey & Co.), a volume containing several 
fine and effective lyrics, —Seven Songs, with Eng- 
lish and German words, music by J. Stainer ; 
No. 5 of Albums of English Song, containing 





twenty-one songs by E. J. Loder (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.),—Six Tenor Songs, by Frederick 
Corder (Forsyth Brothers),—A Child’s Garland 
of Songs, gathered from ‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,’ by R. L. Stevenson, set to music by: 
C. Villiers Stanford, Op. 30 (Longmans &. 
Co.),—Six Songs from Aisop, words by F, E.: 
Weatherly, music by Frederick Beyan (Enoch 
& Sons), being No. 11 of the ‘‘ Kindergarten 
Series,” —Folk-Songs of England, arranged for 
two voices by Alfred Moffatt, in two books ; 
Shakespearean Songs for Schools, by George 
Stokes (Curwen & Sons),—Six Songs of the Six- 
teenth Century, music by Erskine Allon, Op. 15 
(London Music Publishing Company),—No. 5 
of the Westminster Album of Popular Music, 
containing six songs by Alfred Cellier (Chappell 
& Co.),—the Vocal Album for 1892, containing 
a dozen songs by various modern composers 
(Metzler & Co.),—Songs of the Hearth and the 
Heather, arranged as vocal duets for ladies’ 
voices, by James Sneddon (Edinburgh, Pater- 
son & Sons),—and Twenty Nursery Songs and 
Rhymes, arranged as vocal duets by George Fox, 
with staff and tonic sol-fa notations (Hutchings 
& Romer). 








Blusical Gossiy. 


THE series of promenade concerts which com- 
menced on Saturday last at Covent Garden 
may be successful if the management will fully 
recognize the requirements of musical amateurs 
at the present time. This has been done 
already to some extent; the orchestra is of 
excellent quality, and Mr. Cowen and Mr. 
Betjemann are equal to all reasonable ‘require- 
ments as conductors. Moreover the opening 
programme was commendably rich in items of 
the highest class, the works for orchestra alone: 
including Beethoven’s ‘Leonora’ Overture, 
No. 3, Wagner’s to ‘ Tannhiauser,’ the scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ music, &c. Most of the vocal items 
contributed by Madame Valda, Miss Marian 
McKenzie, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Bantock 
Pierpoint, and Mr. Ben Davies, were wunob- 
jectionable, and M. Ysaye gave a superb ren- 
dering of Saint-Saéns’s Violin Concerto in B 
minor, No. 3. The popular audience showed 
welcome discrimination by bestowing unstinted_ 
applause on everything good of its kind, and 
receiving a vulgar vocal waltz and a still more 
vulgar vocal polka with some disfavour. 


On Tuesday M. Slivinski made his first 
appearance at these concerts, his principal solo 
being Tschaikowsky’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
B flat minor. The Polish executant gave a 
brilliant and powerful rendering of this effective 
though unequal work, and was subsequently 
heard to much advantage in smaller pieces by 
Rubinstein, Chopin, and Liszt. The general 
programme was again excellent. 

A.tTHouGH Wednesday was announced as 
a ‘*classical” night, Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ 
Symphony in B minor alone represented the 
great masters of instrumental music, for the 
Prelude and entr’acte from ‘ Lohengrin,’ Max 
Bruch’s ‘Scotch’ Fantasia (superbly played 
by M. Ysaye), and Liszt’s first ‘ Hungarian’ 
Fantasia, whatever may be their merits, cer- 
tainly do not belong to classical art. The 
orchestra, however, again proved the excellence 
of its composition. 

THE winter opera season at Milan is likely 
to be exceptionally interesting, owing to the 
number of novelties promised at the Scala and 
Dal Verme theatres, this being chiefly due to 
the healthy rivalry between the firms of Ricordi 
and Sonzogno. At the first-named house 
Rubinstein’s ‘Maccabees,’ Puccini’s ‘Manon 
Lescaut,’ Franchetti’s ‘Fior d’Alpe,’ and Wag- 
ner’s ‘Walkiire’ are promised; and .at. the 
latter Leoncavallo’s ‘I Medici,’ Maiani’s ‘ Cava- 
lieri d’Amore,’ Coop’s ‘ Teresa Raquin,’ and new 
works by Giordano and Coronaro. It will be 
noticed that Mr. F. H. Cowen’s ‘Signa’ is not 
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in the last-named list. A third operatic enter- 
prise will be launched at the Alhambra Theatre 
under Signor Marchi. 

Nap es will also be well served with respect 
to opera during the coming season, for Signor 
Sonzogno will open the San Carlo on Decem- 
ber 1st, and will produce, besides most of the 
works above mentioned, Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et Dalila,’ Bizet’s ‘La 
jolie Fille de Perth,’ and Mascagni’s ‘ Ratcliff.’ 

Herr Jos—PH HELLMESBERGER is about to 
resign his appointments at Vienna, owing to his 
increasing age and bodily weakness. 











DRAMA 


—~s— 


Harold, a Drama in Four Acts; and other 
Poems. By Arthur Gray Butler. (Frowde.)— 
Mr. Butler kept his ‘Harold,’ of which the 

- more important portions are in blank verse, 
sixteen years before he published it. It would 
have had a much better chance for its literary 
position if it had been presented to the public 
before Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Harold.’ Anybody who 
has Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Harold’ at hand will natur- 
ally be moved to refer toitwhile makingacquaint- 
ance with Mr. Butler’s—the dangerous similarity 
does Mr. Butler this ill turn—and Mr. Butler 
has to suffer, even unduly, from the dis- 
parity. It is not, to be sure, ‘‘ Hyperion to a 
satyr,” but it is a demigod to a mortal, the 
vivid, if incomplete, inspiration of a great poet’s 
genius warm with dramatic fervour to the un- 
exciting and unexcited intellectual imaginative- 
ness of a high-class literary worker with sound 
taste and talent qualifying him to produce a 
poetic drama. Tennyson’s ‘ Harold’ has done 
little to establish his place among dramatists ; 
its beauty and power unquestionably derive 
much from dramatic subjectiveness, but of other 
main qualities of dramatic creatorship, what 
may be called the histrionic qualities, there is 
hardly sufficiency: the play lacks impetus. How- 
ever, on turning to it from the name-fellow play 
presenting the identically same plot of blended 
historyand romance, witha scarcely differentiated 
scenic development, one is struck by the differ- 
encein kind—by the dramatic spirit that animates 
the dialogue of Tennyson, even when the dia- 
logue is histrionically faulty from resultlessness, 
a spirit that has no counterpart in the often excel- 
lently rhetorical, often excellently metaphorical, 
but still only rhetorical and metaphorical dia- 
logue of Mr. Butler. Mr. Butler’s handling 
being neither feeble nor inappropriate, the per- 
ception of this difference in kind brings a per- 
ception that there was a more distinctively 
dramatic faculty at work on Tennyson’s ‘Harold’ 
than is expressed by the course and action of 
the play: and it seems probable that the re- 
course to the novel had a cramping effect. The 
novelle of which Shakspeare made use were com- 
pact once-upon-a-time narratives, complete, but 
with everywhere place for the imagination to 
give them expansion and detail; they are dramas 
as the acorn is an oak: our modern novel is 
wrought out to the full, the scenes minutely 
detailed, the discourse told word by word, the 
personages described in all their looks and ways 
and explained in all their moods and motives— 
the dramatist’s imagination is forestalled. And 
thus, whatever freedom the dramatist may 
choose to give himself in selecting and altering 
from the novel, his, conception is really in 
bondage to the conception of the novelist. This 
may be said without reference to whether the 
dramatist be Tennyson and the novelist the first 
Lord Lytton, or whether they be lesser, or 
greater, men. Mr. Butler, who out and out 
bases his drama on the novel and ‘‘ gladly owns 
an almost unlimited obligation” to its author, 
would not, it is probable, have had any specially 
dramatic impulse called forth if his theme had 
left his imagination more independent ; but he 
would, it is probable, have created in himself 








such a sympathetic unity with the characters 
he would have had to partly mould within his 
mind as would have enabled him to inspire 
them with something more of the breathing 
reality that is deficient in them. Of course Mr. 
Butler, like Lord Tennyson, uses Bulwer’s 
invention of the virginal Edith, Harold’s be- 
trothed bride, who, in her holy devotion to 
Harold’s supposed interests as king of England, 
makes renunciation of their love and encourages 
him to take to wife, instead of herself, the un- 
welcome Aldwyth, who, in all angelic purity, 
still pervades his life, and who, playing the part 
of Edith Swan-neck in finding him among the 
slain at Senlac, dies on his corpse, rejoicing to 
be wedded to him by death. With Tennyson 
she dies in a sort of delirious daze, bewildered 
enough to claim genuinely that she, not Aldwyth, 


NTS «ac os 


is the wedded wife ; and so her death-scene has | 


nothing jarring with the austerely pure morality 
which has been made prominent in her cha- 
racter. With Mr. Butler she dies with a clear 


memory, and her thought is, ‘‘So long lost to ' 


me in another’s arms, and now in death, in 
death at last, we are united”; and then follow 
ecstasies. A false note is struck, which Tenny- 
son, with truer dramatic instinct, was careful to 
avoid. It is remarkable that neither drama has 
admitted the Vala of the novel, a melodramatic 
personage who might tell picturesquely on the 
stage. As, however, she has no practical in- 


fluence upon the story, it is no fault to have done | 


without her; but the coincidence of the omis- 
sion attracts attention—though most likely it is 
accidental. The poems which Mr. Butler has 
included in the volume containing his drama 
are creditable, but nothing more. The drama 
has much higher literary and poetic quality. 


Thédtre complet de Octave Feuillet. Vols. IL.- 
IV. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) — The second 
volume of the ‘ Théatre’ of M. Feuillet includes 
‘Le Cheveu blanc,’ a one-act comedy given at 
the Gymnase in 1860, and three five-act pieces : 
‘La Tentation,’ ‘Rédemption,’ and ‘ Montjoye,’ 
the second boasting a prologue in addition. 
These were all given at the Vaudeville or the 
Gymnase a generation ago, and, though perhaps 
a little out of date for the stage, constitute 
very acceptable reading. Those who remember 
Lafont in two of these pieces enjoy pleasant 
souvenirs. Brindeau and Madame Fargueil 
were also unsurpassable in ‘Rédemption.’ The 
third volume includes, in addition to slighter 
pieces, ‘ Dalila’ and ‘Julie,’ the latter produced 
at the Comédie Frangaise, and the former an- 
nexed by that institution thirteen years after 
its performance at the Vaudeville. In the 
fourth volume appears ‘Le Roman parisien,’ 
the grimmest drama the author has yet given 
us, with its famous, terrible, and Zolaesque pic- 
ture of the death of Chevrial in the midst of 
a debauch. This, too, is a Gymnase piece, in 
which the acting of MM. Marais and Saint- 
Germain is well remembered. ‘Le Sphynx’ 
belongs, of course, to the Théatre Frangais, 
and is associated with recollections of Mlle. 
Croizette as its unpleasing heroine. Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt and MM. Delaunay and Mau- 
bant took also part in the representation. ‘ Les 
Portraits dela Marquise,’ given by MM. Worms, 
Baillet, and Coquelin cadet, and Mlles. Baretta 
and Reichenberg, at the Trocadéro ; ‘ La Partie 
de Dames’; and ‘ Chamillac,’ produced at the 
Comédie Frangaise so late as 1888, are also 
included. 








Bramatic Gossig. 

Tae most notable theatrical event of the 
week has been the closing of the Haymarket 
Theatre, at which house ‘A Woman of No 
Importance’ was given for the last time on 
Wednesday. During recent representations the 
véle originally played by Mr. Tree has been 
confided to Mr. Harrison. 


In the new Drury Lane drama of Sir Augustus 





. ’ - 5 ee 
Harris and Mr. Henry Pettitt, Mrs, Bernanj 


Beere will play the heroine. Among othe 
who will be included inthe cast are Mis Lily 
anbury, Miss Laura Linden, and 
N ae” ; 7 Hey 
Miss Carzotra LecLerce (Mrs. John Nelson) 
who died on the 9th inst., was one of a large 
family of actors. Her father, Charles Lecle 
was a dancer and pantomimist in Manchester, 
While still an infant she came on the stage at 
Bolton as the child of Rolla in ‘ Pizarro,” 4¢ 
the Princess’s in 1852 she played, under the 
management of Charles Kean, columbine in the 
pantomime; at Easter, 1853, was the ori. 
ginal Marchesa Maddalena in Palgrave Simp. 
son’s adaptation ‘ Marco Spada’; and in 1854 
was Marguerite to the Mephistopheles of Charles 
Kean. Titania in ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ Ariel in ‘The Tempest,’ and Nerisg, 
in ‘The Merchant of Venice’ followed. Under 
Phelps she played, still at the Princess’s, Mrs 
Ford and subsequently Mrs. Page in ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and was, February 
10th, 1862, Rosalind in ‘As You Like Ij, 
With Fechter at the Lyceum she played Zillah 
in ‘The Duke’s Motto,’ Madame de Porapadour 


in ‘The King’s Butterfly,’ Lucy Ashton in ‘The 


Master of Ravenswood,’ Ophelia, and Pauline 
in ‘The Lady of Lyons.’ Accompanying 
Fechter to the Adelphi, she was October 17th, 
1868, Mercedes in ‘Monte Cristo,’ and subse. 
quently Emily Milburn in ‘ Black and White’ 
She was also at the same house the heroine of 


| ‘No Thoroughfare.’ She went with Fechter to 





America, and since her return in 1877 has 
seldom been seen in London, though she acted 
with her husband in the country. Her style 
was a little artificial, yet she was a capable 
actress. Her sister Rose and her brother 
Charles, a member of the Augustin Daly 
Company, survive. 

‘ SHERIDAN ; OR, THE Marp oF Batu,’ is given 
as the title of the piece which Mr. Oscar Wilde 
is writing for Mr. Hare. Mr. Buchanan claims 
also to have selected Sheridan for the subject of 
a play he has written for Mr. Comyns Carr. 

A constant change of cast has been made in 
‘In Town’ at the Gaiety. The latest alteration 
has consisted in the resumption by Mr. Play- 
fair of the part of Captain Coddington. Yester- 
day the theatre closed, to reopen in October 
with a burlesque on the subject of Don Juan. 

Mr. ALEXANDER will begin at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, on the 28th inst. a tour with 
‘Liberty Hall,’ ‘Lady Windermere’s Fan,’ and 
‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ Miss Kate 
Vaughan has already begun at Yarmouth a tour 
with ‘ The Dancing Giri.’ 

Ir will be curious if, as seems expected, Mr. 
H. A. Jones’s new play at the Haymarket tums 
out to be a version of ‘ Patient Grizzle,’ which, 
since the production of the ‘ Patient Grissel’ of 
Chettle, Decker, and Haughton, had practically 
slept, so far as the stage is concerned, until the 
production a couple of years ago at the Comédie 
Frangaise of the ‘Griselidis’ of MM. Silvestre 
and Morand, which was promised, but not given, 
when the company was in London. 

Miss ELLALine TeRRISss will, it is said, be the 
heroine of ‘Cinderella,’ to be produced at the 
Lyceum at Christmas. A more ideal represel- 
tative of the character, so far as appearance 
concerned, is not easily imagined. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A. H. F.—A. W. C.—C. J. B- 
W. T.—received. : 

A. P.—We cannot undertake to give such advice. Ifyou 
wish for our opinion, consult our reviews. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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By — LEE, 


given ff AGAINST WIND and TID 
Wi SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 
ilde § karHie BRANDE. [wanr and WOOF. 
Jaims § T,WORTLERANK DIARY 
Cc ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. 
ject of BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 
MAUDE TALBOT. COUNTRY STORIES. 
T. KATHERINE’S TRIAL. ME. WYNYARD'S WARD. 
, the BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON 
ade in § BEN MILNER’S WOOING. 


ration Uniform with the above. 
Play- GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By B. Lyxs 


ctober a3 O SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. 


Jan. TALES of the COLONIES ; or, Adventures 
Grand ofan Emigrant. By C. RO 
LAVINIA. By the poi oy "ie. Antonio.’ 


1,’ and mares KIRTON. By KATHERINE S. 


| Kate § BYtheSEA. By Karaertne S. Macquow. 
a tour § The HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. 
vm. m, 4, the Author of ‘The Hétel du 


d, Mr. ox MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of 
t turns § ‘Behind the Veil,’ 


ich, § MeSTORY of the PLEBI M. 
which, ORY of the PLE BISCITE. By M 


’ 

sel’ of GAnarEL DENVER. By OLiver Mapox 
stically ; aco 

E CARE WH : 

wt 4 COMPTON RESDES — oe 
0 PRARL and E} ; " 
Ivestre ARL and EMERALD. By R. HB. Frax 
given, mee. By the Author of ‘ The Hétel du 


GARDEN « of WOMEN. By Saran TYTLER. 
be the SRIGADIER TEEDERIC. By MM. Erck- 
at the 
presen 
rance 1s 





TORE PERCIVAL. By MARGARET VELEY. 
{OTR the DEBT. By RicHarp AsHE KiNG 


umnow GOLD. By D. CurisTIE 
the mTR of the AGES. By James Payn. 





















. J. Be 1OLA a sale of the Rock. By ARTHUR 
. Ifyou PENCE JANET. By SaraH TYTLER. 
side ee a Story of Social Life. 
A VEIL. By Author of ‘Six 
Tee RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New Writer. 
7 retvaHT of LETHE. By Roy Tetter. 
is 3 a T DAYS. ‘a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 













the Finding of the Manuscri 
A.R.A., Author of ‘ Virginie. 
” oi its kind the story is excellent.” ee Herald, 
“ An entertaining, dreamy book.”— Scots: 
‘Mr. Prinsep may be congratulated on his Tittle story.” —Speaker, 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 2/- AND 2/6 SERIES, 


Just published, feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. each ; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


The NEW RECTOR. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author 
of ‘ The House of the Wolf,’ &c. 

“A book of genuine interest. ’»_ Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘‘ The best and pleasantest story we have read for # long time.”—Queen. 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By Henry Seton Merri- 
MAN, Author of ‘ Young Mistley,’ &c. 
“A most interesting and clever book. ao Weekly. 
“A clever story, cleverly told.”—Daily New 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday Story. By 
F. MABEL ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Disenchantment,’ 
““* A Woman of the W —— must be regarded as an exceptionally able, interesting, and 


Just published, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The STORY of ABIBAL the TSOURIAN. Translated 


from the Phenician by EDWARD LOVEL LESTER. Preceded by an Account of 
pt by EMILY WATSON. Edited by VAL C. PRINSEP, 





—_ 


Ww novel.” 


and 2s. 6d.) 


2s. and 2s. 6d. 


land. (Cheap 


(Cheap Edition, 2s. 





JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
SHIRLEY. By CHar.orre Bronte. | ‘With a P 
VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
The 3 PROFESSOR, and POEMS. By Cuar-__ AN 

ano NTE, and POEMS, by her SISTERS LIFs of {CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. 
ad “Also 1 the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. fea, — ‘lo green cloth, or cloth boards, 


each; and the POCKET EDITION, with Frontispiece to each 
olume, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each 


It top, 2s. 6d. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
The HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE. 
ROBERT ELSMERE. (Cabinet Bdition,| ¢ SUAVE of the LAMP. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 12s.; Cheap Popular Edition, 
crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d.) 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MEHALAH.’ OLD KENSINGTON. 
ICH BLE. ition, 2s. 
RE Oe Bin, ©) Eo, VILLAGE cn the CLIP 
The GAVEROCKS. (Cheap Edition, 2s.| FIVE OLD FRIENDS ind’ a YOUNG 
and 2s. 6d.) PRINCE. 


TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. 


By GEORGE GISSING. BLUE BEARD'S KEYS, and other Stories. 
LIZABETH ; 0 


NEW age STREET. (Cheap Edition,) The STORY of 
THYRZA. a Edition, 2s. and 2s. 6d.) 

The coped WORLD. (Cheap Edition,| wWIss ANGEL. 
joy hl aaa S DIVAGATIONS. 


of Socialist - in Eng- 
ition, 2s. and 2s, ~ . MR 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ VICE VERSA’ 
The TALKING HORSE, and other Tales 


DEMOS: a Stor ry 


Small feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. per volume in half-cloth ; cut or uncut edges, or in paper cover, ls. 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


n Twenty-seven Volumes. 


In 
*,* The Set of 27 Volumes can also be had in a handsome ebonized case, 27. 12s. 6d. 


In 8 vols. small feap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per volume. 


POCKET EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


In 7 vols. small fcap. 8vo. each containing a Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, cut or 


uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per volume, 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, and 
her Sisters Emily ant and Anne Bronte. 


Small fceap. 8vo. bound in n half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 


POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Small fcap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 
POCKET VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Crown 8vo. illustrated, each 5s. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
| WUTHERING HEIGHTS. | 


Preface and Memoir of both pie “od 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


| The anaes a, WILDFELL HALL. By 





Crown a each 


tion, 2s. and 2s. 


By ROY TELLET. 


tion, 2s. and 2s. 











‘ The Plan of Campaig 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


By RB. E. venuner. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian 
The WHITE COMPANY. Mutiny. (Chenp Béition, 2s. 0n420 2.) 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, ~ 
GRANIA: the Story of an Island. 

By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. nagar 
DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
The NEW RECTOR. (Cheap Edition, 2s. 


A rapt pay} - LETHE. (Cheap Edition, 


By F. MABE, ROBINSON. 
A WOMAN of ry WORLD. 


By Miss uiaesinias: 


HO OM an ISLAND. 
TOILERS oe SPINSTERS. 


By a NEW WRITER. 
wh ‘| The pases HEIR. (Cheap Edition, 2s. 


) 
The PARIAH. ’ (Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d.) = 


A FALLEN IDOL. (Cheap Bdition, 2s. 6d.) 
The GIANT'S ROBE. (Cheap ikdition, By the Rev. HARRY JONES. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


=| BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


NEW VOLUME EDITED BY VAL C. PRINSEP, A.R.A, 


‘Smith, Elder & Co.’s Popu- 
lar Library of Cheap 
Editions of Standard 
Works. 





Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 
on good paper. 
Each Work complete in One Volume. 








Feap. 8vo, limp green cloth, or cloth 
| boards, gilt top, 28. 6d, each. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By EMILY 
Bronte. AGNESGREY. By Anne Bronte. With 
— and Memoir of the Sisters by CuaRLorre 

RONTE. 


The PROFESSOR. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
To which are added the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté. 


VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


| The TENANT - WILDFELL HALL. By 
ANNE BRONT. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 
| WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH. 
| S¥YLVIA’S LOVERS, 
| CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
| MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
RUTH, and other Tales. 

LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales, 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 
IMAGINATION and FANCY ; or, Selections 
from the English ts. 
The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. Llustrated. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 
WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the 
} English Poets. 
| MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection of 
Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 
A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 
or, Sweets from “had in Particular, and Pas’ 
Poetry in Gene: 


TABLE TALK. To which are ~~ // Imagi- 
nary Conversations of Pope and Swift. 





Uniform with the above. 
The SMALL HOUSE, at ALLINGTON. By 
ANTHONY TROLLU: 
The CLAVERINGS. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
FRAMLBY PARSONAGE. By ANTHONY 
TRO 
ROMOLA. By GEorGE ELIOT. 
TRANSFORMATION. By NATHANIEL Haw- 
HORNE. 
DEERBROOK. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By HaRRIET 
MARTINBAU. 
The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author of 
nawares.’ 


| LECTURES on the ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
| of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. 
THACKERAY. 
PAUL the Fors =and PAUL the FRIAR. 
By T. A. TRC 


cuncancnae a  DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 
Modern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of 
* Wheat and Tares.’ 


IN the SILVER AGE. By HotME LEE. 

CARITA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

WITHIN, the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. OLI- 
PHANT. 


coms JstaRARY RECOLLECTIONS. By 





EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. 


THAC 
FALLING: ‘a LOVE; with other Essays. By 
GRANT ALL 





Also the ele in pow red cloth, 
| crown Svo. 28. 6d. each. 

| JESS. By H. Riper HaGGarp. 

| VICE VERSA. By F. ANnsTEY. 


LA BRIDE. from the BUSH. By E. W. 
HORN 


A FALLEN I IDOL. By F. ANSTEY. 

| The PARIAH. By F. ANSTEY. 

' The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. ANSTEY. 

The TALKING HORSE, and other Tales. By 
F. ANSTEY. 
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“ LeaRnep, Cuatty, Useru.”—A theneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 4}d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READER, 


ae aaa aaa 








*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Sixth Series of Norzs aND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. | PHILOLOGY. ; : 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in| Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling—Snob—Jolly— 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— | Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-names 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— | —Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 


Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles II.—Where did Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and | 
Boadicea—William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green | m** sonnel wy hc wei: Titles—Rolls of Arms—Book 


Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne | 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide sad : ; 
eat : . ‘ | of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 

Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. | Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
| Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— FINE ARTS. 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke | Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael—Rubenss 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard | ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. | Portraitsof Byron— Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallions 


—_' 1 6 ’ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. Ooplay's * Attack on Sommny. 


Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘“ Adeste Fideles”—“ The | ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 





Land of the Leal ”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— —Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, —The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion,’ | Seventeenth Century “‘Indulgence”—The ‘ Month’s Mind’— 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Europa ’—Bibliography—Unpublished Letters of Dr, Johnson— Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rule 
“Rock of Ages”—‘Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre | for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes on the ‘Religio | Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 
Medici’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘ Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. | — Acervus Mercurii”—* Vescus ” in Georgies iii. 175-—Oppian 


—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad ii—Aristophanes’ 
‘ Ranzw '—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c. 


Slavonic M ythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North | 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian , 
Superstitions—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather | 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


| TOPOGRAPHY. . 
| -Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—“ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Maes arene om — ~ : | Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments— 
The Drama in Ireland— Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormond- 
Auld Robin Gray — Harpings of Lena ’—MS. of Gray's | street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham House 
Elegy’—The *Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures —Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


of Memory’—‘ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of | MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K.— 

J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— W ife Selling 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘Dream of Fair —The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan,’ The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England— 

Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American States 

POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. —Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants— 


Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beau- 


“To rule the roast”—“ Licked into shape”— Bosh ”"—Joining 
montague —Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte- 


the majority—Up to snuff— To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous I 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—% The grey mare is the | Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Female 
betier horse ”——-Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off ' Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registers 
with a shilling —Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. —Arm-in-arm—E, 0.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 








Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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Two NEW VOLUMES OF THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 
98. The SINNER’S COMEDY. By John Oliver Hobbes. 


Edition. 


29, CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, and other Stories. By Giovanni 


VERGAS. 





Fourth 


Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, each. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. 


ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. LL.D. In 9 vols. 8vo. 4/7. 14s. 6d. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Aldis Wright may be wpe | congratulated on having brought toa finish the great 
toil and labour involved in the preparation of a second edition of the ‘ Cambridge Shakespeare.’ ” 
TIMES.—“ No more competent editor could be found than Mr. Aldis Wright, and there is no edition of Shakespeare 
in which his ripe scholarship could be more profitably exercised.” 


COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. By W. Outram 


TRISTRAM. With Two Hundred Illustrations wy Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. New Edition, uniform 
with ‘Cranford.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. Edition de Luze, limited to 250 copies, 30s. net. 

ATHENZUM.—“ A very pretty reprint is that of Mr. Tristram’s pleasant ‘Coaching Days and Coaching Ways’ with 

. Thomson's and Mr. Railton’s capital illustrations.” 

GUARD/AN.—“‘A reprint in a smaller form of a charming book charmingly illustrated...... It is just the right com- 


The ANCIENT WAYS: Winchester Fifty Years Ago. By the 


Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., Rector of Stockton, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Mr. Tuckwell’s recollections are full of interest and pleasantly flavoured with anecdote.” 
TIMES.—“ Old Wykehamists will read with no little interest and sympathy the Rev. W. Tuckwell’s pleasant little 
sketch of his schooldays at Winchester.” 


BRITISH FOREST TREES and THEIR SYLVICULTURAL 
CHARACTERISTICS and TREATMENT. By JOHN NISBET, of the Indian Forest Service. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ Those who are of Evelyn’s mind in their love of woodlands will find Mr. Nisbet’s work full 
of interest, and those whose concern in the subject is of a more practical nature will be repaid by this clear exposition of the 
aay 77 of sylviculture.” 

ACADEM Y.— The book is a necessity to sylviculturists, while all who are interested in arboriculture will learn from 
Mr. Nisbet’s pages much that may well be pondered.” 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON to the NEW TESTAMENT: 


After the Latest and Best Authorities. By W. J. HICKIE, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, late Assistant 
Master in Denstone College. Pott 8vo. 3s. 


ACADEM Y.—“‘ We can cordially recommend this as a very handy little volume compiled on sound principles.” 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE “ GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES. 


BALLADEN und ROMANZEN. Selected and Arranged, with 


Notes and Literary Introduction, by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., Professor of German Literature in King’s College, 
London, Editor of the ‘ Deutsche Lyrik,’ &c. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ It forms a charming companion to the ‘ Deutsche Lyrik’ in the same series.” 
THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Translated from the German 
SUSANNA WINKWORTH. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO, London, 


by 





NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1893, 


With the Index, 


Price 10s. 6d., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 63d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s.; 
by post, ls. 3d. 





Published by JouN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


XUM 


Post 8vo. strongly bound, price 7s. 
CAREY'S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. With 


the English Meanings. Revised, Corrected, and Augmented bya 
Member of the University of Cambridge. 


The Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, London. 


FActs of the JESUS-HUXLEY CASE on 
NOAH’S FLOOD; 
Or, Which is Nature and which is Miracle ? 
One Penny. 
W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street, E.C. 








Just out, in 2 vols. 8vo. net-12s. with Portraits and Illustrations, 


W =st- GRINSTEAD et les CARYLL 
Etade Historique et Religieuse sur le 

Comté de Sussex en Angleterre. 

MAX DE TRENQUALEON. 


This book, written in French, is the fruit of ten years of research. 


The Genealogy of the Caryll Family is here given for the first time. 
Amongst the marriages appear the names of Howard, Petre, Morley 
and Monteagle, Montagu, Herbert, Powis, Molyneux, Mackensie, 
Tresham, Tufton, Blount, Gage, Kemp, Snelling, Ford, Bedingfield, 
Webb, Palmer, Dormer, Eyre, Harrington, Carrington, &c. 

London: Burns & Oates, Ltd , 28, Orchard-street, W. ; and 63, Pater- 
noster-row, E.C. 


Par 








Now ready, price Senate yen. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
by W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 





Price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY OF 


SHILLING BOOKS. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.AS. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the ern Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English ‘Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


38. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of eee Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho; B 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 





Published by George Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 


NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, MAy 13th, 
27th. JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th contains a BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ofthe EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN 
GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
: J on A Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
ane, E.C. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


N OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, ls, 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
: — . Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
ane, E.C. 


CCIDENTS. OF. TBAVESL 


and all other Accidents Insured against by 
THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
The oldest and largest Company providing for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


64, Cornhill, London. Y Fran 88: } secretaries. 


ALLENS SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


87, West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


PPS’S COCOAINE 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


(Tea-like. ) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken up beans) of the natural 
Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful ee pressure, give 
forth their excess of oil, leaving for usea finely-t'avoured powder 
—Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with ling 
water, has only the consistence of tea, of which it is now taking 
the place with many. Its active principle being —— nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. 

Sold by Grocers, &c., in Packets and Tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemist, 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, Lonaon. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for ‘ 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADAC 


and INDIGESTION, a 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 
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MISS BRADDON’'S NOVELS 





Ready at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, price Hatr-a-Crown each, 
THE AUTHORS AUTOGRAPH EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Also ready, price 2s. 
1. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


2. HENRY DUNBAR. 
3. ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 
4. AURORA FLOYD. 


5. JOHN MARCHMONT’S 
LEGACY. 


. The DOCTOR'S WIFE. 
ONLY a CLOD. 

. SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 
TRAIL of the SERPENT. 
LADY’S MILE. 

LADY LISLE. 


. CAPTAIN of the “VUL- 
TURE.” 


BIRDS of PREY. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERIT- 
ANCE. 


RUPERT GODWIN. 
RUN to EARTH. 
DEAD SEA FRUIT. 
RALPH the BAILIFF. 
FENTON’S QUEST. 

20. LOVELS of ARDEN. 
21. ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 
22. To the BITTER END. 
23. MILLY DARRELL. 

24. STRANGERSand PILGRIMS. 
25. LUCIUS DAVOREN. 
26. TAKEN at the FLOOD. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


London: SIMPKIN & CO. Limirep; and all Booksellers. 


each, picture boards. 
27. LOST for LOVE. 


28. A STRANGE WORLD. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
| 33. 


| 
| 
| 84. 


35. 
| 36. 
| 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD. 
WEAVERS and WEFT. 
AN OPEN VERDICT. 
VIXEN. 

The CLOVEN FOOT. 
The STORY of BARBARA. 
JUST AS I AM. 
ASPHODEL. 

MOUNT ROYAL. 

The GOLDEN CALF. 
PHANTOM FORTUNE. 
FLOWER and WEED. 
ISHMAEL. 

WYLLARD’S WEIRD. 
UNDER the RED FLAG. 
ONE THING NEEDFUL. 
MOHAWKS. 

LIKE and UNLIKE. 

49. The FATAL THREE. 
60. The DAY WILL COME. 
51. ONE LIFE ONE LOVE. 
62. GERARD. 


'd53. The VENETIANS. 





| 37. 
38. 
| 39. 
40, 
41. 
42. 
43, 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48, 








HOSTAGES to FORTUNE. 








| 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. at all Libraries, 


ALL ALONG the RIVER. 


A Novel. By the Author of ‘ Vixen,’ ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ 
* Gerard,’ &c. F 

‘*All Along the River’ is one of the most pathetic 
stories Miss Braddon has written...... The situation 
is natural, or, at any rate, quite conceivable, and 
there are not many, even of our latter-day weavers 
of romance, who could have traced it from begin- 
ning to end with so much grace and power as the 
author has brought to the elaboration of her idea,” 

Atheneum, 

‘* In dramatic force and construction ‘ All Along 
the River’ will compare not unfavourably with 
Miss Braddon’s most popular works ; while in finish 
and refinement the book reaches a very high level,” 

St. James's Gazette, 

“The indefatigable author of ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret’ and so many other old friends dear to us 
all loses none of her vigour and ingenuity as her 
books increase and multiply.” — Queen. 

** All Along the River’ shows no fal:ing off on 
the part of its writer. From a literary point of view 
it is better than her earlier work, and for grace and 
tenderness leaves little to be desired......The story 
is written with unmistakable power.”—Standard, 

‘Few writers could have told the story of Isola’s 
life so delicately and pathetically as Miss Braddon.” 

——_—. Court Circular, 
ALSO READY, 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION, price 2s. picture boards; 
2s. 6d, cloth gilt, 


THE VENETIANS. 


By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘ Vixen,’ 
* Mohawks,’ &c. 

‘*The story, it need not be said, is exciting and 
full of plot, and it is worked out with all the in- 
genuity that the author has taught her readers to 
expect from her, There are nearly all the good 
features of a Braddonian story in ‘The Venetians,’ 
amongst them being a remarkable and never-failing 
freshness in the dialogues and descriptions, which 
make a novel by the author of ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret’ invariably pleasant reading.”—Atheneum, 

“¢The Venetians’ is almost as good as Miss 
Braddon’s best. It shows her to have lost none of 
her talent for ingenious construction, none of her 
capacity for luxuriant description, none of her 
power of assimilating the fashions, the spirit, and 
the jargon of the hour.”—TZimes. 

“The story flows on uniaterruptedly, with a 
skilful manipulation of the stream of incident 
which has come not only from instinct, but from 
practice. Miss Braddon is a much better artist aow 
than she was when she wrote ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret.’ ”— Globe. 

“The plot is exciting, the word-painting and 
dialogues are fresh and vivid. The drama is 
evolved with the skill of an author unrivalled in 
the art of story-telling.”—Daily News. 

“There is no disguising the practised hand of 
Miss Braddon. It would be hard to compute the 
many weary brains which have been soothed by her 
facile and able pen. It is marvellous to note the 
immense strides this writer has made from the 
time when her early and powerful fictions showed 
a certain lack of maturity from the literary point 
of view, to the present time, when she adds her 
thorough experience in the ‘craft’ to those un- 
doubted gifts which would have come to the front 
in any case, but possibly with less of absolute finish 
and success than the fiction-reading world is proud 
to accord to all she touches. That the author 
should be at home in Venice is not surprising— 
where would not that bright spirit be at home! 
And the reader is made at home too in a manner 
that fascinates......80 I leave this most powerful, 
most pathetic, and beautiful work, in which the 
reader will find a thousand charms, and on which 
I have no space to dwell, but of which I am fully 
sensible.”—Manchester Courier. 
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